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GUIDE 



TO THE 



?" MUSEUMS OF ECONOMIC BOTANY. 



The collections occupy three distinct buildings within the 
Boyal Botanic Grardens. 

Museum No, I. overlooks the ornamental water, and is directly 
opposite to the Palm-Stove. 

Museum No. n. is three minutes walk from No. I. Its 
direction is shown by a finger-post standing by the entrance 
to the latter. 

Museum No. III., devoted chiefly to specimens of Timber 
and large articles nnsuited for exhibition in the cabinets of the 
other Museums, occupies the building formerly known as the 
" Orangery," at the north extremity of the Broad Walk, lead- 
ing to the Ornamental Water and Palm-Stove. 

The Object op the Museums 

is to show the practical applications of Botanical Science. 

They teach us to appreciate the general relations of the 
Vegetable World to man. We learn from them the sources 
of the innumerable products furnished by the Vegetable 
Kingdom for our use and convenience, whether as articles of 
food, of construction and application in the arts, of medicine, 
or curiosity. They suggest new channels for our industry ; 
they show us the variety in form and structure presented by 
plants, and are a means of direct instruction in most important 
branches of useftil knowledge. We see from them the parti- 
cular points upon which further information is needed, especially 
as . to the origin of some valuable timbers, fibres, and drugs, 
in order to perfect our knowledge of economic botany : in 
brief, the Museums show us how Utile as well as how much, we 
know of the extent to which herbs, shrubs, and trees, contri- 
bute to our necessities, comforts, and numberless requirements. 



4 OBiaisr of the museums. 

Origin of the Museums. 

The foundation and progress of these unrivalled collections;,, 
not only by far the most extensive in existence, but the first of" 
their kind established, may be briefly traced through the few- 
years which have elapsed since the conception of their plan by 
the late Director of the Royal Gardens, Sir W. J. Hooker. 

Jn 1847 the building now occupied by Museum No. II., 
which up to that year had been in use as a fruit store-house, 
etc., was added, by command of Her Majesty, to the Botanic* 
GJarden proper. Permissipn was immediately sought by the- 
Director to have one room of this building fitted up with suit- 
able cases for the exhibition of vegetable products,-— objects 
which neither the living plants of the Garden, nor the- 
preserved specimens of the Herbarium could show. Sir W. J. 
Hooker's request was liberally met by the Chief Commissioner 
of Her Majesty's Woods and Forests, and the Museum was- 
forthwith commenced ; its nucleus consisting of the Director's- 
private collection, presented by himself. 

No sooner was the establishment and aim of the Museunot 
generally made known, than contributions to it poured in fromy 
all quarters of the globe, until, in a few years, the ten rooms 
of the building, with its passages and comers, were absolutely 
crammed with specimens. Application was therefore made to» 
Parliament by the Chief Commissioner, for a grant to defiray 
the expense of an additional building for the proper accommo- 
dation of the objects, and the house occupied by Museum No. I. 
opened to the public in the spring of 1857, is the result. 

From the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and from the Paris^ 
Exhibitions of 1855 and 1867, large additions were made to 
the collections, both by the liberal presentation of specimens 
(by Messrs. P. Lawson and Son, and others), and also by their- 
purchase, aided by grants from the Treasury and Board of 
Trade. 

The important journey to the Eastern Himalaya and Bengal,,, 
by Dr. J. D. Hooker, was a further means of largely increasing^ 
these valuable stores. Many eminent firms engaged in the- 
importation and manufacture of vegetable substances, have 
most liberally contributed various illustrative series. By the 
different Govenlment Departments — the Admiralty, Board of 
Trade, etc., — ^by our Colonial officers and foreign Representa-^ 
tives, and by numerous private travellers also, the most impor- 
tant services have been rendered and continue to be so. 

A large proportion of the contents of the Third Museum 
has been derived from the several International Exhibitions of 
London and Paris. 
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The Arrangement op the Objects. 

The specimens exhibited in Museums No. I. and No. 11. ar© 
:arranged in the order of what is termed the natural affinities 
of the plants which respectively furnish them. They are 
grouped under Natural Orders. The Orders may be compared 
to families. They are, in some cases, very large, in others 
comparatively small. Some abound in economic products, 
-while others afford but few. 

Between th^ members of each Order {Family) the rule is, 
that a closer relationship subsists than with the members of 
.any other Order. This relationship or affinity is reckoned by 
the amount of similarity, chiefly in the form and arrangement, 
of the parts of the flower and seed 4 and the correctness of 
43iis method is confirmed by a remarkable general, and corres- 
ponding uniformity in the character of the products and 
properties of the plants thus brought together. For example, 
note the tough, fibrous Barks of the * Nettle' Order, the 
'' Mezereon ' Order, the ' Linden ' and * Mallow ' Orders ; — the 
Bitter or Tonic properties of the * Gentian ' Order, the 
* Quassia ' and * Peruvian Bark ' Orders ; — the Resins of the 
*Amyris' or 'Frankincense' and the * Pine ' Orders; — the 
Narcotic or Poisonous character of the ' Nightshade ' Order, 
which includes the Deadly Nightshade, Henbane, and Tobacco ^ 
vthe fruit, too, of the Common Potato, another of its members, 
is well known to be dangerous. 

In dividing the extensive arranged collections between the 
;two museum buildings, advantage has been tak^n of the two 
grand classes into which flowering plants are found to be 
;^ouped in nature. One of these great classes occupies 
Museum No. I. The other class, togedder with all the pro- 
'ducts, etc., yielded by those plants which are commonly re- 
jgarded as not bearing flowers (as Mosses, Ferns, Seaweeds, 
Lichens, and Mushrooms), also the miscellaneous articles 
which do not admit of classification, are contained in Museum 
No. II. 

The same details of arrangement obtain through both Mu- 
seums. The upright cases are numbered outside , above the 
glass doors : the numbers correspond to those on the margin 
of this ' Guide.' The botanical and popular name of each 
Natural Order is exhibited inside^ at the top of the cabinets ; 
s\m wherever an Order begins, if on a lower shelf. The nam^s 
of the Orders are also referred to in this 'Guide,' the botanical 
cnsme being in brackets ( ). 
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To simplify and &cilitate reference, every object specialljr 
enumerated in this book bears, upon a card, monnted dose hy 
it, a conspicuous corresponding number [26]. One number- 
ing runs through the whole of each Museum. 

The proportion of nvmhered objects is very small to the 
whole ; this is a necessity which a handy guide-book, intended 
for * visitors ' rather than * students,* imposes. As nearly every 
object is properly labelled, the deficiency is rather apparent* 
than real. This Guide is not intended to supplant a system 
of copious instructional labelling, which is being oonstantlj 
improved upon, and printed labels substituted for those written 
by hand. Any suggestion bearing upon these, or hints re- 
specting our deficiencies, those who have the charge of this 
important branch of the Kew establishment will be most 
happy to receive. Such should be addressed in writing, to 
the Curator of the Museums, or to the Director of the Gardens. 
In the method of arranging, mounting, and labelling the speci- 
mens, combining scientific accuracy with much useful popular 
instruction, most important service has been rendered to the 
Museums by the late Rev. Professor Henslow. 

Maps are placed in the cabinets, showing in red colour the 
countries furnishing the products near which they are placed. 
Each map has a ftdl explanation attached to it. 



GUIDE TO MUSEUM No. I. 

The chief botanical features which characterise the plants 
represented by their products or other specimens in this House, 
are these : — 1. In their early condition, while yet enclosed in the 
seed, they nearly always have Two (or sometimes more) littie, 
opposite lobes or leaflets (^cotyledons : hence called Dicotyledons'). 

2. Those which form a woody stem, increase in thickness by a 
ring of new wood forming year by year on the outside of, and 
continuous with, the old,(hence called Exogens, outside gprowers)* 

3. The parts of the flowers are most frequently in fives or fours. 

4. The small veins of the leaves are, commonly, irregularly 
netted. 

The Collections occupy Three Floors. The numbering be- 
gins upon the Top Floor, in the cabinet (No. 1) immediately 
round the comer to the left, on reaching the head of the stairs,, 
and is continued through the Cases abutting on the back wall 
of the house to the end of the floor ; it then crosses, through 
the Cases of the end- wall to the front set of cabinets, through 
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which it continues to the opposite end of the floor, where 
again it crosses to the back and retams to the head of the 
stairs. The collections of the Middle and Bottom Floors 
follow the same order. 

Top Floor. 

Bantmculus Order {Banunculacece), A family widely CASE 
spread, especially through cool climates. Very few species have 1. 
woody stems. Its general properties are acrid and poisonous. 
The Buttercup and Larkspur are common examples of the 
Order. 

No. 1. BiKB or BiSH Poison. From the leaves and roots of 
two or three species of Monkshood {Aconihcm), growing in 
the north of India. Used by the hill-tribes to poison arrows 
for tiger-shooting, etc. 

No. 2. Roots of Monkshood and Horse-Radish, mounted 
side by side to show the differences between them. The former 
(^Aconitum Na^ellus, L.) is destitute of the pungent odour of 
the Horse-radish ; it is commonly cultivated in gardens, and 
is a virulent poison. 

No. 3« Inner bark of Teavellee's Jot {Glematis VUcHha^ L.), 
used in Switzerland for straining milk and for other domestic 
purposes. The slender shoots are used in France to bind fag- 
gots, and the tender extremities are sometimes pickled. 

Observe specimens of wood, etc., belonging to the Magnolia 
Order, remarkable for its fine trees, bearing handsome flowers, 
natives, mostly, of India and North America. 

Custard- Apple Order (Anonacece). Trees or shrubs, 
chiefly of tropical countries. The species are aromatic in 
taste and smell ; several afford excellent frait, as — 

No. 4. The Soue-sop (Anona muricaia, L.). 

No. 6. The Sweet-sop {A, squamosa, L.) ; and 

No, 6. The Custaed-Apple. (A, reticulata, L.). All im- 
portant and largely cultivated tropical fruits. 

No. 7- Wood of Buguetia, sp., a South A merican tree. CASE 
Said to be one of the Lancewoods of coach-makers. 2. 

Tlie ' Black Lancewood ' of Jamaica is fiimished by Oxand/ra 
(Bocojgea) virgata. Rich. 

Moon-seed Order {MenispermaceoB). Climbing shrubs, 
possessing bitter and narcotic properties, especially abundant 
in the tropics. 

Observe the curious arrangement of the wood in cross sec- 
tions of the stem and root. 
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OASE No, 8. Galumba Boot (Jateorhiza Calumhd, Miers). Im- 

2. ported from Eastarn Africa, formerly indirectly through 

Ceylon, whence the name (from Colombo). A tonic medicine. 

xTo. 9. * CoccuLUS Indicus ' (Fruits of Anamirta Gocctdua, 
W. & A.). Native of the East Indies ; poisonous ; used in 
taking fish, sud the " extract " in adulterating porter. 

Barberry Order (Berheridaceoe), Shrubs and perennial 
herbs, inhabiting temperate climates. Many possess acid or 
astringent properties, as— 

No. 10. The preserved fruit of the Common Baebebry 
[Berheris vulgaris, L.). Its wood yields a yellow dye. 

Observe the Side-saddle Order {8arraceniaceoe\ chiefly bog- 
herbs of North America, remarkable from the tubular form of 
the leaves. 

Water-Iiily Order {Nymphceacece). Large-flowered, 
floating herbs, growing in quiet water in various parts of the 
globe. . 

No. 11. Flower and leaf of the Victoru Water-Lily (Vic- 
toria Bsgia, Ldl.), a native of Guiana and Brazil. The leaves 
have been observed in deep w;ater to measure twelve feet across ; 
the expanded flowers are about one foot in diameter. The seeds 
are eaten by the Indians. 

Water-Bean Order (Nelumbiacece), A very small 
group, consisting of but two or three beautiftil species, closely 
allied to the Water-lilies, but diflering in the structure of their 
fruit and seed. 

No. 12. The Lotus {Ndumhium speciosum, Willd.). Re- 
garded by the early Egyptians, and by the Chinese, Cingalese, 
and Hindoos of the present- day, as an emblem of peculiar 
sanctity. Observe the seeds imbedded in the dry, top-shaped 
fruit. These are believed to have been the ** Sacred Beans " 
of Pythagoras. The seeds and stem, which contain much starch, 
are used as food in India and China. 
CASE I^oppy Order (Papaveracece), Principally herbs, abound- 
3^ ing in a milky juice, natives of temperate climates, especially 
of Europe. They are remarkable for their narcotic properties. 

No. 18« Heads of the Opium Poppy {Papaver somniferum, L.), 
cultivated from remote antiquity for the sake of its well-known 
dried juice — Opium. Asia Minor, Egypt, Persia, and India, 
yield the principal supply. The milky juice is obtained by 
scratching or puncturing the poppy-heads, fix)m which it slowly 
exudes, turning to a brown colour. Its subsequent preparation 
varies in diflerent countries. 

The instmments employed in the Indian opium mann£EUstnre 
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«tre exhibited in this Case, and are separately marked by small, CASE 
numbered, descriptive labels. The poppy-heads (1) are punc- 3. 
tured by little lancets (2), which are drawn from the bottom to 
the top of the ' heads ' (3) ; the juice is collected in small 
scoops (4), poured into plates or bowls (5, 6), from which part 
of the moisture drains off, and carried to the factory in jars 
(7), where, after sampling by bamboo scoops (8), it is assorted 
ajid mixed with similar qualities in vats, stirred by rakes (9), 
to ensure uniformity. After sufficient exposure, it is made up 
into cakes covered by petals of the poppy (14, 15), cemented 
together (18), with inferior opium. A chest divided into com- 
partments for the Chinese opium trade is numbered 22. The 
balls of opium (23) are packed in '* Poppy-trash " (24). 

No. 14. Specimens of Opium from Smyrna, Egypt, Persia, 
and India. 

Crucifer Order (Gruciferce). Nearly all herbaceous ; CASE 
abounding in the temperate countries of the northern hemi- 4r. 
sphere. They are called Grucifers (or cross-bearing), from 
the four flower-leaves (petals) being disposed, mor6 or less 
distinctly, in the form of a cross, as in the Wall- flower, Cab- 
bage, and Cress, familiar examples of the Order. None are 
poisonous, though they generally are a little acrid ; they are 
especially anti-scorbutic. 

No 16. Mustard Seed {Sinapis alba, L., and S. nigra, L.). 
Various sorts of commerce. * Mustard,^ is prepared by crush- 
ing the seeds and sifting the * flour.' 

No. 16. Cabbage Walking-sticks, the stems of a variety of 
the Garden Cabbage {Brassica oleracea, L.), grown in the Chan- 
nel Islands. The growth in height is promoted by constantly 
stripping ofi* the leaves. From the seeds of a variety of the 
Cabbage cultivated on the Continent, the Colza Oil, used in 
lamps, is expressed 

No. 17. The so-called " Rose op Jericho " (Anastatica 
hterochuntica, L.), growing in the deserts of Arabia and Egypt. 
The plant is an annual ; after withering, its hygrometric stems 
roll themselves up in a ball, are loosened and blown about by 
the wind, expanding again with the first rain-fall. 

No. 18. WoAD, a dye yielded by Isatis tinctoria, L., said 
to have been used by the ancient Britons, prior to the Eoman 
conquest, to stain their skin a blue colour. From the simil- 
arity of the names by which it is known in the languages of . ? 
Northern Europe, its culture for this purpose has probably 
been very general at a remote period. 
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10 MUSEUM NO, 1. 

CASE Caper Order (OopjjancZoceoB). Herbs or trees, jfreqiieiitly 

5. spiny, and chiefly inhabiting hot and desert countaies. The 
fruit is often curiously raised upon a distinct stalk, above the 
scar of the withered flower. 

No. 19. Capebs. The pickled flower-buds of species of 
Oapparis growing by the Mediterranean. 

ArnattO Order (Flacourtiacece). Shrubs or trees of the 
hottest parts of the globe. 

Observe the snuff-boxes and ornaments, made of the roond 
fruits of Oncoha, by the native tribes about Natal. 

No. 30. Aenatto, used as an orange or yellow dye for- 
silks, and for staining cheese ; imported chiefly from South 
America. It is prepared from the red-coloured pulp which 
covers the seeds of Bixa Orellana, L. Dried specimens of the 
plant are also here shown, having the red seeds still attached 
to the inside of the fruit-capsules. 

Cistus Order (CistacecB). A Mediterranean group 
represented by the * Rock-roses' and *Gum Cistus* in our 
gardens. 

No. 21. Labdanum, a resin exuded by the leaves and 
branches of Oisius creticus, L., and other species of the Levant ;, 
formerly, during the prevalence of * Plague,' largely collected 
as a medicine, etc., by whipping the plants with long thong& 
attached to a rake-like frame, the resin adhering to the leathern, 
straps. 

Note, in passing, the products of the Violet Order, the roots- 
of several species of which possess emetic or purgative 
qualities, — the Milkwort Order characterized by a bitter prin- 
ciple, — and the Tamarisk Order, 

Chickweed Order (Garyophyllacece), to which the Pink,. 
Carnation, and Catchfly belong. Nearly all herbs inhabiting 
cold and temperate climates. Destitute of marked properties,, 
insipidity ratheij* characterizes the Order. 

No, 22. Tufts of Arenaria musdformis, Wall., and allied 

species, brought by Drs. Hooker and Thomson from exposed 

rocks, 14,000 to 18,000 feet above the sea-level, in the 

Himalaya. Other species grow within the Arctic circle. 

CASE MallOTy Order (Malvacece). A large family, most 

6. numerous in the tropics, diminishing in number towards the 
Poles. Remarkably destitute of all noxious properties ; mu- 
cilaginous, and affording from the inner layers of the bark a 
useful fibre. The pink Mallows of our roadsides represent the 
Order in Britain. Observe specimens of the Ochro, the fruit 
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of Ahelmo8c7iu8 esculentus, Med., nsed in soups, etc., in hot CASE 
countries. 6. 

Wo. 28. Cuba Bast, the inner bark of Taritium elatum, 
Don, var., used in tying up cigar-bundles. A similar Bast is 
afforded by a species of Gavanillesia in New Carthagena 
(Order Bomhacece). 

No. 24. Lamp Oil, and Oil Cake for cattle-feeding, from CASE 
the waste seeds of the cotton-plant. 7. 

KTo. 25. Feuit of the Cotton-Plant {Gossypmm Tierhaceunij 
li., Gu, barhadense, L., etc.). Showing * Cotton * enveloping the 
seeds in their capsule. Cotton consists of the delicate, tubular, 
hair-like cells which clothe the seeds ; its commercial value 
depends on the length and tenacity of these hairs. 

No. 26. Nankin Cotton, a naturally coloured variety of 
the same. 

No. 27. A specimen of Japanese Cotton, proposed as a 
substitute for lint. 

Case 7 is devoted almost entirely to the different sorts of 
commercial Cotton, grown in the United States, South America, 
India, Africa, and the warmer parts of Europe ; also specimens 
of cotton cloths in various stages of manufacture, etc., both by 
civilized and barbarous nations. 

The use of Cotton dates from a very early period. Sanscrit 
records carry it back at least 2600 years, while in Peruvian 
sepulchres Cotton cloth and seeds have been found. 

No. 28 is a piece of Cotton cloth jfrom a Peruvian mummy. 

The import of Raw Cotton into the United Kingdom in 1860 
exceeded twelve million cwts. ; in 1862, owing to the American 
War, less than five million cwts. were imported ; of these, up- 
wards of three millions and a half were from the British East 
Indies. In 1874 the total imports were 14,062,075 cwts. 

[See in Case 17 specimens of linen cloth from the Egyptian 
tombs.] 

Silk Cotton Tree Order {Bornbacece). They are CASE 
nearly all tropical trees, some of immense size, as the Baobab 8» 
{Adansonia digitata, L.), of Western Africa. The bark has been 
recently introduced for making paper. 

No. 29. Silk Cotton surrounding the seeds of Bombax 
Oeiba, L., a South American tree. Used for stuflSng cushions, 
and the like, but not suited to work into cloth-fabrics. Another 
beautiful ' Silk-cotton ' (West Indian), from Ochroma Lagopus 
Sw., is exhibited on an adjoining shelf, with a nest of th& 
* Doctor Humming-bird ' made from it. 

No. 30 is a portion of a small stem of the Baobab, together 
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CASE with fine specimens of the gourd-like fruit, which contains an 

8. eatable acid pulp. Stems have been measured thirty feet in 
diameter. The wood is light, soft, and of little utility. 

No, 31. DuBiAN Feuit {Durio zibethimts, L.)> grown in the 

Malay Peninsula and Islands. By those who have overcome 

its civet odour, it is ranked among the most delicious of fruits. 

CASE Sterculia Order {SterculiacecB). These resemble in 

9. many points of structure, and in their qualities, the Mallow tribe. 

No. 32. Flower of the Hand-plant {Ghdrostemon plata- 
noideSf H. B. K.), venerated by the ancient Mexicans from the 
singular resemblance to a clawed hand presented by the curved 
stamens of the flower. 

No. 33. * Kola Nuts,' the seeds of two African trees, one 
a species of Cola (0. acumi7iatay R. Br.), the other. Bitter Kola, 
an undetermined Guttifer, highly valued, especially those of 
the * Bitter Kola,' by the tribes on the Niger, for their medic- 
inal properties. About 1000 donkeys, laden with the seeds 
and fruits, pass through Babba on the Niger, during the dry- 
season, on their way to the interior. The seed of common 
Kola is said to possess the virtue of rendering water, becoming 
putrid, agreeable to the taste. 

Chocolate Order {Byttneriacece), Shrubs or trees re- 
sembling the Sterculias in many points of structure, and 
mainly tropical. 

No. 34. Fruit of the Chocolate-Teee (Thedbroma CacaOf 
L.). Grown chiefly in Trinidad, Guiana, and Brazil. The 
husk contains a number of the seeds, very closely packed in a 
little pulp. These, after being dried, roasted, and ground, 
constitute Cocoa; if merely broken up after roasting. Cocoa 
nibs ; mixed with starch, and very finely ground. Soluble Cocoa 
of the shops. Chocolate consists of the same, made up into a 
paste, and flavoured. An important collection of specimens of 
Cocoa from various countries, with its different preparations 
by Messrs. Fry, is here exhibited. In 1874, nearly eighteen 
naillions of pounds of Cocoa were imported into Great Britain, 
more than eight millions being entered for home consumption. 

Linden Order {Tiliacece), to which belongs our Lime or 
Linden tree. As in the case of the last two Orders, without 
marked properties. The inner bark (liher) of some furnishes 
a very valuable fibre, as — 

No. 36. Gunny Fibre or Jute, obtained from Corchorus 
eapsularis, L. Used in making rice and sugar bags in India. 
It is now an article of large and increasing importation, being 
used in the manufacture of carpets and otiier &ibrics. 
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ITo. 36. Bast from the Common Lime {Tilia europcea^ L.). CASE 
Usually prepared in Russia, hence the nq«me *' Russia matting." 9. 
The wood of the Lime, though close-grained, is easily worked, 
and is pre-eminently a carver's wood. The wood carvings, of 
Gibbons, executed in the time of Charles II., are in Linden wood. 

Malay-Camphor Order (Dipterocai^ece). A small 

tribe of gigantic Indian forest trees, characterized by a curious 
extension of two of the lobes of the calyx into wings, after 
flowering (see mounted specimens), and by their resinous, 
balsamic products. 

ITo. 37. Log of Sumatra Camphor Tree {Th-ydbalanopa 
aromatica, Gaart.). The crystallized Camphor is shown in dtu^ 
upon the wood. It sometimes occurs in masses several pounds 
in weight. It does not reach* Europe, being eagerly bought 
by the Chinese, in preference to ordinary camphor, their own 
produce. 

Tea Order {Tefi-nstrdmiacem). The species, which are all 
woody, are chiefly South American and Indian. The most im- 
portant member of the famfly, the Tea-plant (Thea, chinensisy 
L.), is native in Bengal, and probably China, though in the 
latter country, so fiamed for its production, it is only known 
under cultivation. There are three varieties of the shrub, from 
any of which either ' black ' or ' green ' teas may be prepared, 
by peculiar methods of drying ; the leaves made up into green 
being more rapidly dried, and not permitted to remain in a 
moist and flaccid state so long as those intended for black tea. 

ITo. 38. A box of ingp:edients used in the artificial colouring 
of lower kinds of green tea. 

No. 39. Brick Tea of Tibet, pressed and dried in moulds. 
It is largely used in Central Asia, boiled with salt, butter, etc. 
Observe the ' wheatsheaf,^ ' lozenge,' ' yellow,' and other sorts of 
tea. 

Upwards of 137,000,000 pounds of tea were entered for home 
consumption in 1874, the total import exceeding' 161,000,000 
lbs. 

Upon the adjoining wall are hung Chinese drawings, upon 
rice-paper, representing the history of the Tea-plant, from its 
first introduction, in fabulous times, to human notice, by a 
monkey, to .the packing and exportation of the present period. 

Orange Order {Ati/rantiacece). Trees or shrubby plants^ 
most of them bearing smooth and shiniag leaves, often jointed 
to the stalk, and minutely dotted with translucent oil-glands. 
Natives of South-eastern Asia, China, Japan, and the East 
Indian Islands. 
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CASE No. 40. Bael or Bela, of India {^gle Marmdos, Cor.). 
9. A delicions fruit. The unripe fruit and bark are used medici- 
nally, as astringents. 

lHo, 41. Preserved fruits of the Wampee, of China and Hhe 
East Indies (Goohia punctata, Betz). 
CASE Observe the fruits of different varieties of Orange, Lime, 
10. Shaddock or Pompelmousse, Forbidden Fruity etc., all afforded 
bj trees nearly related to each other, and difficult to distingfuish 
in the absence of fruit. These, and especially the Orange, aire 
cultivated very extensively in warm countries. 

No. 42. Oranges {Citrus AurantiuMy Biss.) ripened in the 
open air in Devonshire. 

In the island of St. Michael, in the Azores, a single tree has 
been said to produce 20,000 Oranges fit for exportation. Of 
Lemons and Oranges, as many as 2,403,338 bushels were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in 1874. 

No. 43- Fingered Citron, a variety of Citrus medico, Riss., 
having the fruit curiously divided into large finger-like lobes. 

Oils of Neroli and Berqamot, highly esteemed as perfumes, 
are distilled from the flowers and rind of the fruit of species of 
Citrus. 

Tutsan Order, or "St. John's-worts " {Bypericacem). 
Plants with opposite, undivided leaves, often dotted wi<Ji 
minute oil-glands, easily seen when held against the light. 
They are scattered widely over the globe, although not very 
numerous, either in species or individuals. A few are used in 
medicine. 

Gamboge Order {Ouitiferoe). A group of trees and 
shrubs, with entire, opposite, smooth, and rather thick leaves, 
all natives of tropical countries. Many of the Order afford a 
yellow, purgative, resinous juice, which in some East Indian 
species is collected as Gamboge, the well-known valuable pig- 
ment and medicine. 

No. 44. Bark and young wood of the Ceylon Gamboge 
tree {Garcinia Morella, Desv. ; Camhogia, L. ; Hebradendron, 
Grab.) ; showing the coloured juice which has exuded and 
dried upon the cut edge. In Ceylon, Gamboge is obtained by 
incisions in the bark, or by cutting out pieces of it ; the juice, 
oozing from the wounds, hardens on exposure, and is scraped 
off by collectors. 

No. 46. Samples of Siam Gamboge, the produce of 
{jfarcinia Hanhuryi, Hook. fil. 

No, 46. The Mangosteen (Qarcinia Mangostana, L.). 
Specimens ripened at Sion House, the seat of the Duke of 
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Northmnberland. Said to be the most delicious of tropical CASE 
fmits. It is a native of Malacca and the East Indies. 10. 

No. 47. Fruit of the Butter and Tallow Tree (Pmtadesma 
hutyracea, Br.), of Sierra Leone. So named from the yellow 
greasy juice which copiously flows from it when cut. It is 
mixed by the Negroes with their food. 

ITo. 48. The Mammee Apple (Ma/mmea americanOy L.), from 
ihe West Indies ; and 

No. 49. Mammea africana. Sab. Prom Sierra Leone and 
the Niger. Delicious tropical fruits. The gum of the 
American Mammee is used to destroy the * chigoes' {Gulex 
penetrans) in the feet of the Negroes. 

No. 50. HoG-GuM, a resin abundantly afforded by Moro- CASE 
nohma cocdnea^ Aubl., a fine tree of Jamaica. Chiefly collected 11. 
by Negroes, who dig it from among the roots of old gfum-trees. 
It is used in medicine, and is inflammable, burning with an 
agreeable odour. 

[The False Hog-gum of Jamaica is yielded by Bhus Meto^ 
pi/um, L., (Anacardiaceoe,)'} 

Coca Order (Erythroxylacece). Chiefly West Indian and 
South American trees or shrubs, some remarkable for the red 
colour of the wood, hence the name of the Order. 

No. 51. A bundle of the dried leaves of the Coca (Eryth/ro- 
xylon Coca, Lam.), the narcotic of the Andes and Peru. The 
Coca-bush is extensively cultivated by the Indians ; the annual 
produce having been estimated at 30,000,000 pounds. The 
leaves are either inflised as tea, or, as is usual, chewed with a 
little unslaked lime. The immediate eflect is a gentle excite- 
ment, with sensations of high enjoyment. Its use lessens the 
desire for food, and enable the chewer to undergo an enormous 
amount of fatigpie, from an increased nervous energy. 

Observe the ^popona,' or lime-flask of the Indian coca- 
chewer, also ^Ipadu^ the powdered leaf, mixed with a little 
tapioca, the ashes of Quinoa, Gecropia, etc. 

[' Coca ' must be distinguished from * Cocoa ' of the shops, 
the produce of Theobroma CacaOj see Case 9.] 

Observe the curious structure of the wood in the stem of one 
or two of the Mdlpighia Order (MalpighiaceoB), a family chiefly 
tropical South American ; often with long twining or pendent 
stems {lianas), bearing opposite leaves, and gaudy flowers with 
clawed petals. 

No. 62. Cross Section of the Stem of an unknown species 
of MalpighiacecB, 
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GASE Soapwort Order {Sapindaceoe). ChieiBiy tropical trees- 
11. and climbers. The fruits of several are edible ; others possess 
a saponaceous principle, and lather freely in water. 

No. 63. Fruit of the Akeb (Blighia sapda, ^gO* -^ tree- 
of Western Africa. The edible portion is the arU^ the succu- 
lent socket developed round the base of each seed. 

No. 54. OuABANA Bbead of Brazil, made from the seeds 
of Patdlinia sm^hilis, Mt. Sold all over Brazil, and used both 
as food and medicine. For use the rolls are powdered iiii 
water, or gyrated on the ^Piraruca,* the tongue of a fish (se©^ 
specimen), and sweetened. 

No. 55. Wood of the Horse Chestnut {^sculus Hippoaas^ 
tanurriy L.). An Asiatic tree, long planted, for shade and 
ornamenfc, on the Continent and in England. The wood, which 
is soft, and not durable, is turned to little account. The fruits 
are used in Switzerland and Turkey for feeding sheep, horses,etc. 

No. 56. LiTCHis {Nephelium Idtchi, Don) ; and 

No. 57. LoNGANS {Euphoria Longana, Lam.), Fruits of 
China and the East Indian Islands, imported in small quantities, 
dried for dessert. 

No. 58. SoAP-BESBiES, the seeds of SapitidtLs Saponaria, L.,. 
made up into rosaries ; formerly worn in England, tipped with 
gold, etc., as buttons. The seed-vessels are employed in 
America and the West Indies in washing linen, of which they 
are said to cleanse more than would sixty times their weight 
of soap. 

No. 59. TuLiP-wooD of Australia {HaipuUa pendula^ 
Planch.) 
CASE Maple Order (Aceraceoe), Trees principally of tern. 
12. per ate Europe, Asia, and America, having opposite and mostly 
lobed leaves, with the veins radiating from the leaf-stalk. The 
Sycamore {Acer Fseudoplatanus^ L.), extensively planted in 
Britain, is an example of the &mily. 

No. 60. Maple Sugar from the United States and Canada. 
Obtained from the Sugar Maple {Acer sacchariwum, L.), the 
sweet sap of which is collected in spring by tapping the tree 
to the depth of about half an inch with an auger, and inserting 
a spout. The juice is boiled down to a syrup, clarified, drained,^ 
and crystallized. Good Sugar Maples yield each about an 
average of four pounds of sugar in the season. 

The wood of this species sometimes exhibits beautiful ' curled * 
and spotted markings (Bird's-Eye Maple) ; such is much valued 
for inlaying and cabinet-work. 
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Ifo. 61. Wood of the Maple (^Acer camfeatre, L.) and C^J^SE 
Sycamore (il. Pseudoplatamis, L.). The white soft wood of 13, 
the Sycamore was much used before the general introduction 
of earthenware for making trenchers, bowls, platters, etc. 

Under Ehizoholacece, a small Order of huge South American 
forest trees, note — 

No. 62. SouAEi Nuts, the fruits of Garyocar nttciferum, L., 
C. tomentosum, Willd., etc. The kernel is said to be the most 
delicious of the nut kind. It contains an excellent sweet oil, 
iised in South America. The timber of G. ioiiicntosvm is 
valuable for ship-building. 

Mella Order {Meliacece). Trees or shrubs, often with 
pinnated leaves ; growing principally in the warmer parts of 
America and Asia. 

No. 63. Carapa or Crab Oil, obtained from the seeds of 
Cara/pa guiatiengis, Aub., and used by the natives of British 
Guiana for burning and also for anointing their bodies. 

No. 64. Satin Wood, afforded by an East Indian tree CASE 
(jChloroxylon Simetenia^ L.). The wood is durable, close-grained, 14. 
and will take an excellent polish, preserving a handsome 
appearance for a long time. 

No. 65. Dye-Woodof ^ind[emaOiB%ana,Muell. A South 
Australian tree; with specimens of wool dyed with it, in 
various shades of yellow- brown. 

No. 66. Gum of the West Indian Cedar {Gedrela odorata, 
L.) ; and 

No. 67. Wood of the same. 

No. 68. Cedar .Wood of New South Wales (Gedrela aus- 
ivalis, Br.) 

[Although called ' Cedar,' these are totally distinct jfrom the 
true Cedar [Gedrus Lihani, Loud.), which belongs to the Pine 
O^er, Case 97.] 

No. 68* Model of a truck, laden with Mahogany, as em- 
ployed in bringing the logs to the coast, from the interior of 
Honduras. 

No. 70. Mahogany, the wood of Sunetenia Mahogan% L. 
A large forest-tree of Central America and Cuba. One of the 
most valuable of furniture woods. It is stated upon good au^ 
thority that a single log lies near the south coast of Cuba, too 
heavy to carry to a port, measuring 9 ft. broad, 6 ft. high, and 
12 ft. in length ; supposed weight about 18 tons. It has been 
there about fifteen years, and is likely to remain till it rots. 
Upwards of 65,000 tons were imported in 1874i. 
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CASE Vine Order (Ampdidece)^ of which the Grape-Vine (Vtiis 
15, vinifera^ L.), the most important plant of the Order, may bo 
taken as the type. They are all climbing, jointed shmbs, often 
with abortive flower-branches serving as tendrils to lay hold o£ 
their support. None of the Order are native in Europe ; they 
are chiefly East Indian. The Grape- Vine, now cultivated so 
extensively in France, Germany, South Europe, Atlantic Islands, 
United States, Cape, etc., was, very probably, native orig^ally 
of Western Asia, and to the south of the Caspian. From ite 
innumerable varieties, affected by different climates and soils, 
we have, besides grapes yielding the various wines of commerce, 
other sorts which are dried, forming the Yalentia, Muscatel, 
and Sultana (without seeds, from Turkey) Raisins ; also Currants, 
the dried fruit of a small-fruited variety of the Grape-Vine (F. 
viniferoy var. corinthiaca), cultivated in the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, Liparis, etc. These are quite distinct from any species 
of BiheSf the Currant of our orchards, to which they are not 
botanically related. 

The products of the grape are mostly unsuited for museum 
exhibition. 

Upwards of 17,000,000 gallons of wine were entered for 
home consumption in 1874 ; over 10,000,000 gallons of which 
were imported from Spain and Portugal. 

Of raisins, 382,921 cwts., and of currants, 920,384 cwts., 
were entered for home consumption in the same year. 

No. 71. Cream op Taktar (Bitartrate of Potash), deposited 
in a crude state, upon the bottom and sides of casks containing 
fermenting wine. 

Cranesbill Order {Geraniacece). Herbs or shrubs, of 
which the * Scarlet Geranium ' and the common British 'Cranes- 
bills ' may be taken as examples. Scattered very unequally 
over the globe, though particularly numerous at the Cape of 
Good Hope, Chiefly remarkable for the beauty of their flowers. 

Observe the anomalous structure of the stem in 

ITo. 72. Sarcocaulon HeritieHy D.C. {Monaonia spinosoy 
Herit.) It burns like a torch, with a pleasant odour. 

Indian Cress Order (Tropceolece). Smooth trailing or 
twining herbs, with a pungent taste. The garden Nasturtium 
(Tropozohim majvs, L.) and Canary-flower ((T. peregrinum, 
Willd.) are familiar examples. 

No. 73. Parasol Cover, made of the Fibre of the Garden 
Nasturtium, {^Nasturtium (Water-cress) belongs to the Cruci- 
fer Order.] 
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Wood- Sorrel Order (Oxalidece). A small -fiimily of CASE 
lierbaceous (though sometimes arborescent) plants, frequently 16. 
"with compound leaves, which are sometimes sensitive, abound- 
ing in a powerful acidity, due to the presence of oxalic acid. 
-Natives of tropical and temperate countries, Chiefly South 
America or South Africa. 

No. 74. The Blimbing {AverrJwa BilimU^ L.), an acid fruit 
used in the East Indies, often pickled. Notice also the Caram- 
bola {A. Garamibola, L.), likewise eaten in the East Indies. 

No. 75. Oxalic Acid, prepared from the Wood-sorrel 
-{Oxalis Acetosella, L.). 

Flax Order (Linacece), A small fiimily of plants, chiefly 
annual, with showy, fugitive flowers, characterized by the tena- 
-cious fibre of the inner bark. The most important species is 
the common Flax (Jjinurrv imtatismnum, L.), specimens and 
products of which fill this Case, also Cases 16 and 17. 

No. 76. Linseed, the seeds of the Flax-plant. The husk, 
or testa, of the seed, abounds in mucilage, set free in water. 
Largely used for the expression of 'Linseed Oil,' the refiise 
aeeds being crushed into 

No. 77. Oil-Cake, for cattle-feeding. 

The samples of Linseed are from Russia, Sicily, Egypt, East 
Lidies, and America. 

No. 78. British, Dutch, Russian, and other varieties of 
Flax as harvested. 

No. 79. Same steeped and ' broken,' ready for the opera- CASE 
ition of 'scutching,' which, whether by hand or machinery, 16. 
consists in beating and shaking the * broken ' flax, in order to 
Jfree it from loose and useless particles. 

No. 80. Hand Hackles, of two degrees of fineness. 
Through the upright pointed wires of the hackling-frame, the 
sterns of flax are drawn to disentangle or comb them out, being 
freed, at the same time, from remaining extraneous matter. 
The wire pins are arranged on different frames, in progressive 
-degress of fineness. The process is now performed by special 
machinery. 

No. 81. Flax, as imported, of Russian and other growths. 

No. 82. Flaxen tarpaulin, for railway use. 

No. 83. Linen cloth used to envelope the dead by the CASE 
jancient Egyptians, among whom Flax was cultivated from 17. 
remote antiquity. It was grown also by the Jews, who ob- 
tained it from Egypt. 

The remainder of. this case contains numerous specimens of 
linen cloths, etc., chiefly of Irish manufacture. 
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CASE In 1874, 2,373,993 cwts. of Flax and Tow, or Codflla of Flax,, 
1 7. were imported into the United Kingdom, upwards of one million 
being from Russia. Of Linseed, 1,682,875 quarters were im- 
ported in the same year. 

Flttosporad Order (PUiosporacecB). A small ^Tonp of 
woodj species, without verj salient botanical features, confined 
to the Old World. They are chiefly Australian and Polynesian. 
STo. 84. Wood of Fittoftpai-uvi hicolor^ Hk., and P. vndu- 
latum. Vent., from Victoria and New South Wales. White- 
adapted for turners' purposes and recommended as a snbstitate 
for the Box-wood used by engravers. 
CASE QuaiaCTim Order (Zygophyllacece). Bearing opposite 
18. and usually compound leave*. The abundance, especially of 
spinous species, is characteristic of desert vegetation in Egypt 
and Western Asia. Some of them are fine trees, as that affording- 
No. 85. Lignum Vit;e {Guaiacum offidvale, L.). Native of 
the West Indies, growing very slowly, and attaining a great 
size. The wood is remarkable for the singular brownish-gxeen 
of the heart-wood, and its extreme hardness and toaghness 
which adapt it for pestles, mortars, rulers, etc. It contains a 
green resin used in medicine, which is obtained either from 
incisionef in the trunk, or by heating the wood broken up into 
fragments. 

ErUe Order (Eutacece), Chiefly trees or shrubs, widely 
scattered over the warmer temperate regions of the globe * 
numerous in Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and tropical 
America. The Order is characterized by the prevalence of a 
bitter, odorous, essential oil ; the leaves being usually dotted 
with minute resinous gland-spots. The leaves and bark of 
several species are employed in medicine as febrifuges, anti- 
spasmodics, etc. 

No. 86. Leaves and Oil of common Eue (Buia graveolen& 
L.). A plant much esteemed in ancient and rustic medicine. 

No. 87. BucHU leaves, from three species of Barosnia (JB» 
crmulata, Hook., B. aerraUfolia, Willd., and B, hetulina, Bart., 
etc. Growing at the Cape of Good Hope. A stimulant tonie! 
Zanthoxylum Order (Zantlwxylacem), Woody plants! 
growing in tropical countries, allied to the Rue Order, and, like 
them, with pellucidly dotted and, usually, divided leaves. The 
species possess agreeably aromatic properties. 
:)ASB No. 88. Japan Peppeb (Zanthoxylum {Fagara) pip&ritum^ 
19. DC). Used as a condiment in China and Japan. The fruit,, 
capsules are remarkably fragrant when bruised, from a pung^ent 
p,romatic principle residing in the tubercles of the nnd. 
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MTo. 89. Stem of ZantJioxi/lum Glava-Herculia, L., of the CASE 
"West Indies, with walking-sticks made from it. Observe the 19. 
-curiously tubercled bark. 

Quassia Order {Simarubaceoe). Trees or shrubs, growing 
mainly in the tropical parts of America and Africa, distinguished 
hj an intense bitterness. Some species are employed medici- 
nally as tonics. 

No. 90. Seeds of the Cedeon (Simaba Gedron, PL), which 
in Central America are regarded by the native tribes as an 
antidote for the bites of venomous reptiles, scorpions, etc. 
Their virtues are probably much exaggerated. 

"No. 91. Bitter- WOOD : Picrcena excdsa, Ldl., in the West 
Indies ; Qtuissia amara, L., in Surinam : the former of these 
ijeing one of ;the sorts employed to make the * bitter cups ' re- 
<5ently so extensively sold, and which, from the powerfiil bitter 
of the wood, communicate a taste to water left in them. 
Quassia chips are used medicinally as a tgnic, etc. 

Spindle*tree Order {Celastracece), A fiimily of woody CASE 
plants, mostly extra-tropical, though widely spread, both in the 20« 
north and south hemispheres. In Britain the Order is repre- 
sented by a single small tree, .the Spindle- tree {Buonijmus ewro- 
^ceuSy L.). The .ripe fruits remain on this tree long after the 
ieaves fall, and open while still attached, exhibiting the bright 
orange-coloured pulp (the arillus) in which the seeds are nestled. 
The young shoots formerly furnished skewers to the butchers. 

Buckthorn Order (BhamnacecB). An extensive group ^ 
of tirees and shrubs, often armed with spines, and characterized 
by the structure of the flowers, which are usually small, and 
liave the stamens opposite to the separate, minute petals. 
Found nearly all over the globe, excepting the extreme north* 
Two species grow in Britain. 

Observe the stem curiously flattened in alternating, triangular 
Joints, of 

No. 92. GoUetia crudata^ G. and Hk. A Chilian Shrub. 

No. 93. Persian or Yellow-bebries, the fruits of Bhamnm 
dnfectorms, L,, and probably other species, used by the modern . 
Oreeks to dye Morocco leather; employed also in calico-printing. 

No. 94. Sap-green, a well-known pigment, obtaiped from 
^e ripe berries of the common Buckthorn (B. cathartict^ L.) 
and other species by the action of lime, etc. 

No. 96. Jujube {Zizyphtts Jujttba, Lam., and allieid species). 
A wholesome fruit, preserved in syrup by the Chinese, aflier the 
•surface has been scratched in numerous fine longitudinal lines. 

No. 96. LoTE Fruit (Z. Loiusy ham.) of North Africa, said 
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CASE to be the Lotos of the ancient Lotophagi. (See ' Nelambium- 

20. Order,' Case 2.) 

KTo. 97. Chaw-stick. Portions of the stem of Gouania do— 
oiiingensis, L., from the West Indies, nsed to clean the teeth. 
CASE Cashew-nut Order (Anacardiacece), Chiefly large tro- 

21. pical trees, often with a resinous or caustic juice ; several species - 
bear very valuable fruit. They occur both in the Old and New 
Continents ; some extend into temperate countries, a few resell- 
ing the South of Europe. The flowers are usually very small. 

No. 98. Marking Nuts, the fruit of an East Indian tree. 
{8emecarpu8 Anacardium, L. f.) The * nut,' which contains a 
black, corrosive juice, rests upon a thickened stalk (peduncle^, 
eaten by the natives. The resinous juice of the nut is em- 
ployed in marking cotton cloths, being improved for the 
purpose by the addition of lime and water ; it was formerly 
used in medicine. 

No. 99. The M^ngo (Mangifein indica, L.) cultivated very 
generally in hot countries, though especially common, in a 
multitude of varieties, in India and the East Indian islands,, 
where it is probably native. The Mango is esteemed a most 
delicious fruit ; unripe it is used in tarts, preserves, etc. 

No. 100. Pjstacia-Nuts. Fruit of Pis/acia vera, L. A small 
tree of Western Asia and the Levant j now spread far along^ 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The kernels are pleasant 
to the taste, eaten raw or cooked with salt and pepper. 

Observe the wood of Pistada terebinthus, L. : one specimen, 
presented by the Prince Jerome Bonaparte. 

No. 101, Mastic. A resin obtained in the Greek Archi. 
pelago, chiefly in Scio, from incisions made in the bark of 
Pistacia Lentiscus, L. It is used as a varnish, and by dentists.. 

No. 102. Cashew-Nut. Emit of Ancbcardium occidenicde^ 
L., a tree of Brazil, Central America, and the West Indies. 
The edible portion is the swollen pear-shaped stalk (peduncle),, 
which supports the nut. The kernel also is eatable when roasted., 
CASE No. 103. Sumac. The broken and powdered leaves and 

22. twigs of BJius Cotinus, L., and B, Coriaria, L. Shrub of South 
Europe and the Levant. Extensively employed in tanning 
light-coloured leathers, and also as an orange-yellow dye. 

No. 104. Japan Wax. Afibrded by the small fruits ofr 
Bhu8 sfucGedanea .?, L. Employed in candle-making. 

Observe the numerous specimens of gums and resins afforded 
by the Order. Many of these are not yet satisfectorily identi-. 
fied with the trees respectively producing them. The speci- 
^ mens of wood of several species are worthy of note. 
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The Amyris or Myrrh Order (Amyridacece), All CASE 

shrubs or trees, with compound, dotted leaves, growing in 22« 
warm countries, Yery many abound in fragrant balsams or 
resins, employed in medicine, fumigation, and perfumery. 

Observe especially 

No. 105. Bdellium, a resin, probably afforded by a species 
of BaUamodendron, 

No. 106. Myrrh, aflPorded by shrubs of the Bed Sea, 
Abyssinia, etc., species of Balsamodendron, Its use dates from 
high antiquity, being mentioned in the book of Exodus. Spe- 
cimens in flower of Myrrh-producing plants are much 
wanted. 

No. 107. Balm of Gilead or Mecca, obtained from inci- 
sions through the bark of Bcdsamodendron gihadense, Kth., a 
small shrub of Western Asia. It is now said to be extinct in 
Judsea and Egypt, where it formerly grew. Tbo present small 
supply is obtained from Arabia, 

Observe also 

No. 108. Gum Olibanum, the product of certain species of 
BoswelUa, growing in the South of Arabia and on the Somali 
coast. It is used in incense, on account of the aromatic vapour 
given ofi* when burning. 

[Further light is much needed upon the true sources of 
these resins ; and specimens of the shrubs (in flower or fruit) 
which furnish them, accompanied by a sample of the product, 
would be very valuable.] 

Xieguminous or Peaflo'wer Order (Leguminosce). 

The specimens and products illustrating this great Order, 
extend from Case 22 to Case 31. The species number about 
six to seven thousand. They are either herbs, slirubs, or trees, 
and are widely distributed over the surface of the globe. One 
section of the Order is marked by the curious form of the flower, 
the petals being unequal in size, and disposed in a form which 
has suggested the name Papilionaceous, or butterfly-like. The 
fruit is commonly a pod (legume) more or less resembling that 
of the Bean or Pea. Many species are natives of Britain 
(Broom, Whin, Clover, etc.), and large numbers are cultivated, 
both as important food plants (Peas, etc.), and for ornament 
(Acacias, Laburnum, Lupin, etc.). This large Order is sub- 
divided into three principal groups. The true Peaflowers of 

Ba'pilionaceoi : containing most of the esculent plants ; 

Ooesalpiniece : fm'nishing Senna, Logwood, Tamarinds, etc. ; 
and 

MimosecB : Oum Arabic, Catechu, etc. 
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§ PapUionacece. 

CASE Ho. 109. Sunn Hemp of India (CrotcUaria juncea, L.), ex- 

23. tensively cultivated for the sake of its fibre, especially in My- 
sore and the Deccan. By proper treatment it becomes soft, 
fine, and white, bearing comparison with flax. 

No. 110. Baskets and Mats made of the twigs of the 
Yellow Broom (Genista scoparioy Lam.). 

No. HI. Samples of Red and White Clover-Seed (2V/- 
foUum pratense, L., and T. repena, L.). Upwards of 256,000 
cwts. of 'Clover and Grass' seed were imported in 1874. 
Freqaently adulterated with old and dead, or kiln-dried seed, 
and with the cheaper Hop- clover (T. procuuibens, L.)j ©tc. 

No. 112. Indigo. Samples from the East and West Indies. 
Obtained principally from two or three species of Indigofera 
(I. Anil, L., L iinctoria, L., etc.)) by soaking the plant in large 
masses, in tanks. After its removal, the water is stirred and 
beaten by paddles, its colour passes to a blue, and the sus- 
pended particles settle to the bottom, forming a blue mud, 
which, after the water is drawn ofl*, is dried in the sun and 
cut up into cakes. Of this valuable dye-stuff, 85,767 cwts. 
were imported in 1874. 

No. 113. Teagacanth, a viscid gum, yielded by several 
species of Astragalus growing in Asia Minor. [Specimens of 
Teagacanth -yielding species, with information on the mode of 
collecting the gum, are much wanted.] 

No. 114. Liquorice Root (Qlycyrrhiaa glabra^ L.), culti- 
vated, chiefly in Spain and Italy, and to some extent, in the 
. South of England and Yorkshire. * Spanish Juice * is the 
sweet extract evaporated to dryness. Made up with gum, 
gelatine, etc., it forms * Pipe-juice * and other confections. 
CASE No. 115. Models of varieties of the cultivated Pea (Pwwj^z. 

24. sativum^ 'L.), probably native originally of countries bordering 
the Black Sea. 

No. 116. Lentils, seeds of Ervum Lens, L. Cultivated also 
by the Hebrews and ancient nations. The flower is often sold 
under the name of ' Er valenta ' or 'Revalenta.' 

No. 117. Gram or Chick Pea. Seeds of Cicer arietinwrn^ 
L. An animal herb, cultivated from an early period in warm 
countries, especially in India, where it is used in cakes, curries, 
etc. It was known to the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, and 
Greeks. The plant is said to abound in Oxalic Acid. 
GASB No. 118. Ground Nuts. Pods and seeds of Arachis hypo^ 

25. 9<^(h l'* Remarkable from the plant, after flowering, forcing 
^. the yoimg pods underground, where they ripen. Extensively 
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•grown in warm climates as an important article of food, and CASE 
■for the sake of its oil. Its native country is doubtftil ; M. A. 25. 
de Candolle thinks it of American origin. 

No. 119. West Indian Ebony. Furnished by Brya Ebe- 
nu8 ?y A. DC, a small tree of Jamaica. It takes a beautiful 
polish, and is used for making walking-sticks, inlaying, etc. 

ITo. 120. Shola ^and Singapore Hat of the same), the 
wood of JSschynomene aspera, L. A marsh plant, growing in 
the lakes and jheels of India. It is a bad conductor of heat. 
Often worked into models of temples, flowers, etc. Note also 
a model of a Hindoo temple made of the same. 

No. 121. Seed of Mucuna, drifted across the Atlantic by CASE 
the Gulf Stream from the West Indian Islands to the Azores 26. 
a^id Norwegian coast, where, they are occasionally picked up. 

ITo. 122. Ordeal Beans of Old Calabar, West Africa. The 
seeds of Physosiigtnavenenasum^ Balf.,a most remarkable poison. 
No. 123. Crabs'-eyes, seeds of Ahrus precatorlus, L., used 
in India by jewellers and druggists as weights, being nearly 
uniformly each one grain. They are struug together for neck- 
laces, rosaries, etc. 

No. 124. A series showing the variety in structure of the 
fruit obtaining in the group of Dalbergice, arranged by George 
Bentham, Esq. 

No. 126. Rosewood. Specimens from Brazil and Central 
America. The best Brazilian Rosewoods, exported from Rio, 
are afforded by species of Dalbergia, [We are very ignorant 
of the trees furnishing the different varieties of this valuable 
cabinet-wood, and authentic specimens of flower and fruit, from 
the timber-producing trees, with sections of the wood, are 
pinch wanted.] 

No. 126. ToNQUiN Beans (Dipteryx odorata, Willd.), from CASE 
Guiana. They are very fragrant, and are used to scent snuff. 27. 

No. 127- Red Sandees Wood (Pterocarpus santalinus^ 
L. f.), affording a reddish-brown dye, used for woollen cloths. 
No. 128. African Rosewood (Pterocarpus erinaceus, Poir.), 
with fruit-bearing twig, from the Gambia. The source of this 
wood was unknown previous to the receipt of these authentic 
specimens. P. erinaceus affords the African resin Kino. 

No. 129. Balsam of Peru, yielded by Myroxylon Perevrce, 
Xlotzsch, (MyroBpermum Pereirce, Royle). A tree of (not Peru, 
l>ut) Centnil America. The B&lsam exudes from incisions made 
in the bark. Balsam of Tolu is fiirnished by Myroxylon Tolui^ 
/era, HBK. An evergreen tree of Venezuela and New Grenada. 
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Q^gj] § CoesaljpiniecB. 

27. No. 130. Logwood. The heart- wood of Hoematoxylot^ 
Campechianumf L., a large tree of Central America (Honduras, 
Campeachj, etc.) and the West Indies, imported in logs, -which 
are cut up into chips and ground for the use of dyers and 
printers. Esteemed as one of the hest deep-red and black 
dyes. 

No. 131. Seeds of OuUandina BonduCf L., a common shnib 
on tropical shores. They are sometimes washed up by the 
Atlantic current on the Irish Coast ; they are stated to bare 
germinated after the voyage. 

No. 132. Divi-Divi PODS (fruit of Ccesaipinia Coriaria,, 
"Willd.). A powerful astringent, imported from South America,. 
for the use of tanners. 
CASE No. 133. Sappan Wood (Goescdpinia Sappan, L.). A red 

28. dye-wood, imported from India and Ceylon. 

No. 134. Senna. The loaves of two species of Gassia 
(G, acutifolia, Del., and G. angustifolia^ Vahl.), imported from 
Egypt, Arabia, and East Indies. Well known as an. important 
purgative medicine. 

No. 135. JuRUPARis, sent by Mr. Spruce from the Uanpes, 
a branch of the Amazon, where they are used on the occasion 
of certain superstitious rites as musical instruments. They are 
wrapped up in folds of the bark of Parivoa grandrflora, Anbl. 
(See Case No. 60, Museum No. II.) 

No. 136. Tamarinds. The pulp of the pods of Tamarindus 
indicay L., imported from India and the West Indian Islands, 
preserved in sugar or syrup. Observe the tables and chairs 
near Case 25 made of the Tamarind Wood. 

No. 137. Copal, various commercial varieties of. The pro- 
duce, principally, of Tracliylobium Hornemannianum^ Heyne,'a 
tree of Zanzibar. [The best Copal is that which is dug from 
the ground near the roots of trees, or where the trees once 
stood, and is in a semi-fossil state. Specimens of the flower 
and fruit of other Copal-trees are requested. Indian Copal, or 
Tiney varnish^ is a product of Valeria indica^ L. * Dipterocarp 
Order,' Case 9.] 

No. 138. Stems of species of BauJdnia^ showing a remark- 
able mode of growth, being flattened and corrugated in the 
middle ; they are termed * Land-turtles ' Ladders. 

No. 139. Balsam of Gopaiba imported from Brazil, and 
produced by species of Gopaifera. [Specimens of the Balsam-^ 
producing species with the balsam of each are much needed.^ 
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No. 140. Wood of West Indian Locust-Tbee (Hym&rma c^gE 
Courbarily L.), tough and close-grained, valuable for trenails 28. 
and timber of steam-engines. Some of the Brazilian Locust- 
trees, according to Von Martins, attain a size so great that 
fifteen Indians with outstretched arms could just embrace one 
of them. 

Observe specimens of the seeds of a species of Mora from 
Central America, probably containing the largest Dicotyle- 
donous Embryo. 

No. 141. Cam-wood, furnished by a West African tree. 
(JBaphia nitida, Lodd.) ; the red dye of Bandana handkerchiefs. 

No. 142. Carob-pods, the fruit of Ceratonia Siliqua, L., a 
tree of South Europe, the Levant, etc. The legumes contain 
a sweet pulp, and are now extensively imported for cattle-food. 
The seed of this tree is the original of the carat of jewellers. 

§ Mimosece. 

No. 143. Seeds of Bntada scandens, Bth., a climbing Indian 
shrub. They measure about two inches across, and are made 
into little boxes, etc. Some of the legumes (No. 144) measure 
about four feet in length by four to five inches in breadth. 

Observe the curious pod of Tetrapleura Thonningii, Bth., from 
West Africa, remarkable for the strong ridge down the back 
of each valve. 

[Observe also the specimens of very valuable Australian CASE 
timbers, known under the names of Australian * Sallow,* 29. 
' Wattles,' ' Wild Tamarind,' etc., afforded by species of Acacia, 
some of them of great beauty. Specimens of flower and fruit 
wWi sections of the wood are especially requested,] 

No. 145. Gum Arabic. The produce of various species of CASE 
Acacia (J., arahica, Willd., j4. Vereh, G. and P., etc.), exuded 30. 
spontaneously or from incisions in the bark ; formerly brought 
from Arabia, By far the largest supplies are now shipped 
from Effypt. 

No. 148. Catechu, prepared by boiling the heart- wood and 
pods of Acacia Catechu, Willd., an East Indian tree. It con- 
tains much tannin, and is extensively imported from India for 
the use of tanners. The word Catechu signifies tree-juice. 
The names of ' Cutch,' and ' Terra-japonica,' have also been 
given to this substance, but these are distinguished in com- 
merce. * Terra-japonica ' being obtained from TJncaria Oambir^ 
Roxb. [See also Case 46, ' Gambir.'] 

No. 147. Niop]6 Snuff, made from the pods of Acacia 
Niopo, H. B., by the Indian tribes of the Rio Negro, South 
America, with the instruments used in its preparation. 
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CASE In this case are numerous miscellaneous fibres, woods, etc., 

31. believed to be furnished by members of the Leguminous Order, 
the species being undetermined. 

CASE Hose Order. (Bosacece). A numerous family of plants, 

32. either trees, shrubs, or herbs, abounding principally in cool 
and temperate climates, and including many species of great 
importance. The Apple, Cherry, Rose, and Strawberry may 
be taken as familiar types of the group. 

The Order is divided into sections or tribes — 

§ RosEJJ. Base and Bramble as type, 

§ Drupacej!. Almond, Peach, and Cherry, 

§ PoMACEJE. Apple, Hawthorn, 

§ Sanguisorbeje. Small group of herbs and undershrubs. 
The Ladies Mantle, 

§ Chrysobalanej;. Tropical trees and shrubs, some bearing 
eatable stone-fruit. 

§ Bosem, 

No. 148. Kousso, the flowers of Brayera anthdmintieag 
Kth., an Abyssinian tree ; a celebrated vermifuge. 

No. 149. QuiLLAi Bark {Quillaia saponaria, Mol.),used in 
Chili and Brazil instead of soap to remove grease from cloth, 
etc. 

No. 150. Rose Bedeguars : " Robin Redbreast's pin- 
cushions." Mossy excrescences often found on the common 
Dog-rose (Bosa canina) in hedges ; they are occasioned by the 
puncture of insects, chiefly Cynips Bosce, and Ichneumonidcg. 
Observe the Bedeguars cut across, showing the cavities con- 
taining the larvae. 

•No. 161., Attar or Otto of Roses, obtained from the petals 
(flower-leaves) of sweet-scented species of Rose {Bosa gallica, 
L., B. eentifolia, L., B, daniascena, L.). The * Otto ' of the 
London market is chiefly produced in Turkey ; some is also 
obtained in the South of France, Tunis, and Persia, as well as 
at Ghazepore, in India. The Turkish Otto is almost invariably 
adulterated with the oil of an Indian Andropogon (Case 33, 
Museum No. II.). 

§ Drupaceoe, 

Observe the wood of various species of Prunus, including 
the Cherry (P. Cerasus^ L.), Garden and Portugal Laurel (P. 
Lauro-Gerasus^ L., and P. lusitanica^ L.) ; these latter do not 
n^ belong to the true Laurel Order (Cases 70-72). 
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MTo. 152. Almonds. — Jordan, Valencia, and Bitter, — ^the CASE 
kernel of the fruit of different varieties of Amygdalus communis^ 33. 
li., a Mediterranean tree, extending into Persia, caltivated in 
the North of Africa, Italy, Spain, etc. Jordan and Valencia 
Almonds are, imported from Malaga and other Spanish ports* 
Bitter Almonds chiefly from Barbary, Sicily, etc. ' 

ITo. 158. Oil and Essbntul Oil (Essence j of Almonds. 
Observe also Almond-cake, remaining after the expression of 
the oil. With the addition of water, this cake yields, on dis- 
tillation, the Essential Oil of Almonds, the residue being used 
to feed cattle. Several species of this section of the Rose 
Order contain a considerable amount of Prussic (Hydrocyanic) 
Acid ; the oil of the common Laurel and Bitter Almond is, 
owing to its presence, a virulent poison. 

§ Pomacece, 

No. 154. Wood of the Hawthorn {Graicegus Oxyacantha, CASE 
L.), and its variety the Glastonbury Thorn. 34. 35. 

No. 155. Refuse * Trash,' left in cider and perry making, 
used in Switzerland as fuel for stoves. 

No. 156. Wood of the Apple and Pear-trees (Pyrtos MaluSy 
L., and Pyrus communis, L.) and of the Mountain Ash, Rowan 
or Rodden tree {Pyrus Aiocuparia, Gaert.) ; the last useful as a 
nurse-tree in plantations, enduring severe exposure. Formerly 
regarded with superstitious veneration as a charm against 
witchcraft, etc. 

No. 157. The Quince (Cydonia vulgaris, Pers.). The fruit 
is eaten stewed, in tarts and confectionery, or made into mar- 
malade. It grows wild in the South of Europe. 

No. 158. The LoQUAT, a dessert fruit afforded by Mespilus 
(Eriohotrya) japonica, Thb. A native of China and Japan. 

No. 159. The Medlar {Mespilus g&nnanica, L.). Common 
in many parts of Europe, and occurring in English hedgerows. 

§ Chrysohalanece, 

No. 160. The Bark of the Caraipi, or Pottery-tbee of 
Para (Moquilea uiilis, Hk. f.). The powdered bark, baked 
with equal quantity of clay, makes vessels for domestic us©, 
capable of withstanding a great amount of heat. 

No. 161. Vessels for heating milk, etc., made as above 
stated. 

IiOOSestrife Order (Lythracei^e). Principally herbs 
with entire, opposite leaves, widely dispersed over the globe, 
some of the tropical species being shrubs or trees. 
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CASE The oommon Pwple Loosestrife of wet ditches, represents 

35. the Order in Britain. 

No. 162. Henna, the powdered leaves of Laiosonia inermisy 

L., made up into a paste, and used by the Egyptian ladies to 

dye their nails, by way of ornament, an orange-colour. The 

colour lasts from three to four weeks without renewal. 

CASE Mangrove Order (BUzophoraceise), Opposite-leaved 

36. trees, g^rowing up on the muddy shores of tropical countries. 
Chiefly remarkable for the seeds germinating in the £ndt, 
forming a long root before dropping into the ground, which 
they Sometimes reach before becoming detached. 

STo. 168. Germinating seeds of the Mangboye, Bhizophora 
Mangle^ L. 

No. 164. Mangrove Babe ; from its astringency, used in 
tanning. 

Myrobalan Order (Comhretacecn). All tropical trees 
and shrubs, growing in both hemispheres. They are charac- 
terized by some degree of astringency. 

No. 166. Mtbobalans, the fruits of Indian species of Ter- 
mindlia, are imported for the use of tanners. Some of the 
Indian TermincMas afford valuable timber. 

Passing the *Melastom' Order — a very large tropical fiimily, 
characterized by opposite three-veined leaves, and splendid 
flowers with curious stamens, but aflbrding very few economic 
products — and the small * Alangium ' Order, the head of the 
stairs is again reached. 

Middle Floor. 

The collection is continued in the same order through the 
Cases of this Floor, commencing immediately to the left, 
round the comer on reaching the head of the first flight of 
stairs from the Groxmd Floor. 
»CASE Myrtle Order {Myrtcuxce). A very large Order, num- 
■37. bering about 1300 species, trees or shrubs ; abounding in hot 
couniJies, especially South America, the East Indies, and Aus- 
tralia. The most northern member is the common Myrtle 
{Myrtus communis^ L.), a native of Southern Europe. 

The Order abounds in a volatile oil, frequently fragrant, and 
giving character to the products of the group. The opposite 
and evergreen leaves, dotted with numerous little oil-glands, are 
marked by a vein running round the margin, just within the edge 
•of the leaf. None of the Order have blue flowers. Observe the 
numerous specimens of Australian woods frirnished by the 
genera Melaleuca (Australian Tea-trees, etc.) and Ettcdyptus 
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^the Gum, Iron-bark, and Stringy-bark). Some of fcbe Gam CASE 
and Stringy-bark trees rise to an enormous height, having 37. 
•straight, unbranched trunks, from 100 to 150 feet in height. 
Note also the variety in structure of the hath, 

ITo. 166. Bark, annually shed, of MdaletLca leucadeiidron, 
L., used for thatching. 

KTo. 167. Specimens of gum, essential oils, and other pro- 
ducts, from various species of Eucalypt'as. Note a series of 
fruits of Eucalypti. 

No. 168. Wood of Blue Gum {Eucalyptus glohidus, Lab.), 
of Tasmania and South-east Australia. 

No. 169. Bark of a Eucalyptus, on which rude drawings CASE 
have been sketched by the Aborigines of Victoria. 38, 

[Specimens of the timber of Australian * Gum,' * Stringy,* 
and * Iron-bark * trees, with, flowering branches from the same 
trees, would be highly valued ; they are required to remove 
the uncertainty at present felt as to the precise source of these 
valuable woods.] 

No. 170. Pomegranates, the produce of Punica Granatum, 
li., cultivated from early antiquity for its valuable fruit ; be- 
lieved to have been originally a native of Western Asia, from 
the Mediterranean to Persia and the interior, and not of 
Carthage, as its name would denote (Malum punicum). It 
'was known to the Hebrews under the name Rimnon, and is 
mentioned in Deuteronomy as a product of Palestine ; the root 
is an excellent vermifuge. The bark has been used in dyeing, 
and it is this which gives the colour to yellow morocco leather. 

No. 171. GuAVAS. Two varieties — the Apple or red, and CASE 
Pear-shaped or white — afforded by Psidium pomiferum, L., and 39. 
Psidmm pyriferum, L., commonl}'- cultivated as dessert-fruits in 
tropical countries. M. A. de Candole considers the Guava of 
Central American or Mexican origin. 

No. 172. Allspice, Pimento, or Jamaica Pepper, the dried, 
cmripe fruits of Pimenta officinalis, Ldl. {Myrtus Pimenta, L.), 
a tree carefully cultivated in Jamaica ; from whence large 
quantities are imported into this country. 

No. 173. Cloves. The dried, unopened flower-buds of Co- 
trophyUus anromaticuSf L., originally brought from the Moluccas ; 
now cultivated for this valuable spice in Eastern Africa, West 
indies, etc. The oil of Cloves is prepared from Cloves by dis- 
tillation. Observe the curious and fragrant ornamental models 
from Amboyna made of Cloves strung together. 

No. 174. Rose Apples, the fruit of the Jamhosa vulgaris, 
DC, an Indian or Malayan Tree. 
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CASE No. 176. Wood of species of iicwena, Australian trees not- 

39. thoroughly determined. 

CASE Monkey.pot Order (LeeyihidecB). Large trees, with . 

40. scattered, undotted leaves, closely allied in structure to the 
Myrtles. The fruit of the Monkey-pots is very remarkable, 
consisting of a hard, round, or lengthened capsule, containing^ 
the seeds, and opening transversely by a lid at the top. They 
grow in the forests of the hottest parts of South America. 

No. 176. Sapucaia Nuts, the edible seeds of Lecythis Za^ 
hucajOf Aubl., L, Ollaria, L., gigantic forest-trees of Brazil and. 
Quiana. 

No. 177. Brazil-Nuts, about twenty-one of which are con- 
tained in one of the hard-shelled fruits of the Bertholleiia ex^- 
celsa, H.B., an enormous tree, growing on the Amazons. 

No. 178. Fruit of the Cannon-ball tree [Couroupita guia^- 
nensis Aubl.), from St. Vincent's. 

Passing the small tropical * Barringtonia ' Order, also allied" 
to the Myrtles. 

Mare's-tail Order (Halm'agece). A group of shrubs and 
herbs, growing in marshy places, bearing small, and often very^ 
reduced, flowers. 

No. 179. Water Chestnuts, the horned fruits of Trapa. 
hicornisy L., T, hispinosa, B>zb., and T, natans, L., growing in 
ponds, lakes, etc., in temperate Europe and Asia. In China 
and also Kashmir the fruits of the Water Chestnut are impor- 
tant articles of food, and are collected in large quantities. 

CASE The Evening Primrose Order (Onagrdceoi), Her^ 

41. baceous plants or shrubs, mostly of temperate countries ; some 
species, chiefly American, bearing beautiful and showy flowers, 
as the Clarkias and Fuchsias of Gardens ; Willow-Herbs are 
among the British members of the group. They do not 
possess any marked properties. 

The Gourd Order (GucurUtacecB). A group of pros- 

trate or climbing plants, with palmately-lobed leaves and 
tendrils, — chiefly tropical, with but few species extending into* 
cool regions. Cucumbers (Gucumis sativus, h.J and Melons' 
(C. Melo, L.) belong to the Order. Many of the species are 
acrid and purgative. 

No. 180. Towel Gourds (Luffo a^gyptiaca DC), grown in- 
the West Indies and West Africa. The close vascular network 
of the inside of this gourd serves as scrubbing-brush, sponge,, 
and to strain Palm-wine. It is also worked up into lightr 
ornamental articles, baskets, etc. Observe the variety in form 
of the fruit of various species of gourd here exhibited, especially 
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the snake and viper gourds {TrichomniJies anguina, L., and T, QASB^ 
coluibrincL, Jq.). '' * '"' it;^' 

Specimens of Poterion, Castard, Portmanteau, etc., gourdi CAStt) 
{Cucurhita maadma, Duch., and allied species), forms chie^" 42. 
due to long-continued cultivation and selection of a stock pro- 
bably originally wild in Southern Asia. The Greeks and 
Komans were acquainted with several varieties of gourd. 

Case 43 contains also a large collection of tropical Goufd« CASE 
and Calabashes, some of remarkable size and shape ; they b,^ 43. 
principally the shells of the fruits of LagenaHa vulgaris, Seri^ 
and Cucurhita maxima, Duch. They are employed for an in- 
numerable variety of purposes, — as domestic utensils, drums, . 
musical instruments, snuff-boxes, etc. The outer surface is 
often elaborately carved. 

[The name Calabash is also applied to the shell of the fi^t 
of Crescentia. See Case 61. — In Museum No. 11., a lUkgQ 
Gourd is suspended from the ceiling in the large room.] 

ITo. 181. The Papaw, fruit of Carica Papaya, L. iJPapaya 
vulgaris, DC.) Though now scattered widely through tropical 
countries in both hemispheres, it is believed to have originally 
spread from the warm parts of the American continent, fhe 
fruit is edible. The Papaw possesses the remarkable propertjr 
of rendering meat newly killed tender in a few hours by being 
suspended among its leaves, causing a separation of the iriiis- « 
cular fibres. ^v ;, .i :.> 

Observe the small Tangium Order, Indian trees allied to the 
Papaws, and the Purslane Order, succulent plants often beaHng^ 
gay flowers, including ^' 

No. 182. Purslane (PortuLaca oleiacea, L.). A pdUiierb 
and salad, occurring in sterile places over an immense art^'a in 
both hemispheres : it is a valuable antiscorbutic. Obs^k<V^ 
also the Napoleona Order, a small West-African group of treteS 
bearing flowers of a remarkable structure ; and the - 

Fig-Marigold Order (Ficoideoe). A tribe of suconient 
plants, remarkably characteristic of the hot desert plaifes of 
the Cape of Good Hope ; their flowers are often very b^u^ 
tiful. From their succulent nature, specimens serviceable* -for 
purposes of botanical comparison are necessarily preserved in- 
fluid. A large collection of species of Mesemhryanthmnumi 
flowering in the Boyal Gardens is here exhibited, con^anued 
also in Case 44. 

Indian Fig Order (Cactacece). A singular group of CASE 
succulent shrubs, most variable in form — angular, flattened, or 44. 
almost spherical, and frequently spinous, bearing often- large 
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CASE and showy flowers. They are almost exclusively American^ 
^* although the Indian Fig {OpiinUa Ficui-indica, Webb), has 
long been naturalized in Soutiiem Europe. 

No. 183. Fibrous portions of the stem of Opuniia, made 
up into various ornamental articles. 

No. 184. Cochineal. Small hemipterous insects sub- 
sisting upon an Indian fig (Opuniux)^ to which the wingless 
females attach themselves. Cultivated in Mexico, Brazil, and 
the Canary Islands, for the sake of their rich crimson dye. 
39,177 cwts. of Cochineal were imported in 1874. 

No. 185. Portions of the Old Man Cactus {Cerem senilis^ 
Salm.), so-called from the hoary aspect of the columnar stems. 
One species in Western North America (0. giganteus^ Engl.) 
attains a height of 45 to 50 feet. 

No. 186. Oxalate of Lime deposited in immense quantities 
in the tissues of some Cactuses {Cereus spp.). 

Note, in Cases 44 and 45, the small Orders of Goosehei-ry and 
Currant, shrubs of temperate climates with acid edible fruits ; 
of Saxifrages, herbs of northern and mountainous countries ; 
and of Wiich-Hazels, a small group of trees and shrubs, widely 
dispersed over the globe. Two or three species of one section 
of the latter Order afford balsamic resins, as 
CASE No. 187. Liquid Stoeax, obtained by boiling the bark of 
45. Liquidamha/r orientale. Mill., a tree of Asia Minor. 

Umbellifer Order {Umbdliferce), so called from the 
arrangement of the flower-stalks in heads or ^ umbels.* There 
are about 1500 species, all herbaceous, and abounding in tem- 
perate climates. The products of the group vary much in 
character. Some are acrid and virulently poisonous, some 
secrete gum-resins, others again are aromatic and useful as 
condiments. Celery, Fennel, Parsnip, Carrot, and Parsley, are 
all familiar esculents belonging to the Order. 

No. 188. Umbels of Ammi Visnagaf Lam., brought from 
Africa and the Levant to Marseilles. The "rays" are used as 
tooth.picks. 

No. 189. Asaf(etida, a gum resin obtained from the thick 
roots of Narthex asafoeiida, Falc, Scorodosma foitidum, Bge., 
and allied species growing in Tibet and Central Asia. 

No. 190. Gum Ammoniacum, obtained from Borema ammo^ 
niaciim, Don., and D. Aucheri, Boiss., in Persia and Armenia. 
Specimens of the plants are upon a lower shelf. 

No. 191. Gum Galbanum, afforded by Ferula galbaniflua^ 
Buh., and F, ruhricaulis, Boiss., plants of Persia. Galbanum 
is said to be brought into commerce chiefly from Eastern 
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Europe. [Specimens in fruit of any TJmbellifer fromi Central CASE 
Asia, yielding gum-resin, with a sample of the product, col- ^5. 
lected by an eye-witness would be greatly valued.] 

Ifo. 192. Hemlock Leaves and Seeds {Gonium iiiacuLatumy 
L.). A powerful narcotic, used in medicine. The juice, pro- 
bably mixed with Opium, was given by the Athenians to 
citizens condemned to death, as in the case of Socrates and 
Phocion. It is common in waste places ; the stem is often 
marked with small brown blotches. 

No. 198. Epidermis of the leaves of Hennas gigantea^ L., 
separated from the veins and midrib by the Hottentots of 
South Africa. Used as a tinder, and made into miniature 
socks, gloves, etc. 

No. 194. Gum Sagapbnum, a rare drug, believed to be the 
produce of an Umbellifer of Western Asia. Perhaps Ferula 
ptrsicaf Willd., or F. Szomtsiana^ Dec. 

No. 195. Balsam Bog {Bola^ gleharia. Com.), a singular 
feature in the landscape of the Falkland Islands, forming 
huge, hard, and perfectly hemispherical hillocks, often two to 
four feet in height. It yields a gum which has been used in 
medicine. [A '* hillock " of the plant is exhibited in a glass 
case in the passage of Museum No. II.] 

No. 196. Sumbul, or Musk-root {Euryangium Surahul, 
Kauf.), from Central Asia. 

Observe the fruits, familiarly known as seeds, of various 
aromatic species. Caraways {Garum Garuij L.), Cumin {Cumi. 
nvmn Gyminum, Lr), Fennel {Fceniculum vvlgare^ G83rt.), Cori- 
anders {Goriandrum satvvwn^ L.), etc. ^ 

Ivy Order {Araliaceoi)* Besembling the Umbellifers in 
many respects, but chiefly woody-stemmed ; many of the 
species grow in hot countries. 

No. 197. Virginian Sarsapaeilla, the climbing stem of 
Aralia imdicaulis, L. Used medicinally in the United States. 

No. 198. Rice Paper. A valuable and instructive series 
illustrating the preparation of the • paper ' from the pith of 
Fatsia (Aralia) papyrifera^ Bth., a tree of Formosa ; with the 
large knives used to cut sheet<s from the cylinders of pith, 
specimens of the paper made into bundles (100 squares of 
about 2 J or 3 inches, being sold by the Chinese for IJrf. or 
lid.)y dyed rice-paper, artificial flowers, etc. 

[Flower-paintings on rice-paper, by Chinese artist«, are 
suspended on the ends of cases No. 43 to 47.] 

No. 199,. Rope made of fibre from the Common Ivx 
(liedera Helix ^ L.). 
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CASE No. 200. GmSENG, the root of Patuix Sehinseng, Nees^ 

45^. Native in North China or Mandschnria. So highly ^ned a» 

a restoratiye medicine in China, that it is sold at from 20 to 

250 times its weight in silver, sometimes for 500 times thi» 

amount. It possesses no important medicinal properties. 

Observe the Honeysuckle Obdbr, represented in Britain hy 
the Woodbine and Elder — ^the flowers and berries of the- 
liatter are nsefid in household economy; and the Cornel 
Order, to which the Dogwood of shrubberies belongs. 

Mistletoe Order (LorantJuicei^e). A remarkable group 
of shrubs, almost invariably parasitical upon other plants,, 
with leaves usually opposite, thick, and fleshy. In tropical 
countries numerous species abound, some with large, brilliantly 
coloured flowers. These have not yet been introduced into- 
our hot-houses. In Europe, the Order is represented by th& 
Mistletoe (Viseum album, L.). 

ITo. 201. Sections showing the close union which takes' 
place between the wood of the Mistletoe and that of the- 
Apple, Thorn, and Lime trees, upon which it generally grows. 
These parasites, frequently decaying afler death, before the 
stock upon which they grow, leave curiously furrowed moulds- 
or casts, answering to the space occupied by their attachments 
See specimens in this Case. 
CASE Peruvian Bark Order {Rubiacece). A very larg& 

46. Order, numbering about 2800 to SOOO species ; common in 
tropical countries. Characterized by opposite undivided 
leaves, having scales (stipules) between the bases of the stalks. 
A small section {Stellate), differing in having their leaves in 
rings or whorls of from four to eight, represents the Order in 
cool countries. Several species afford most important economic- 
products. 

No 202. Quinine. The most important tonic and febri- 
fuge, obtained from the bark of various species, belonging to 
the genus Cinchona, a group of trees growing upon the slopes 
of the Andes, in Peru and Bolivia. From the scarcity of 
accessible trees affording good bark, and its consequent 
high price, the British Government have very successfully 
introduced plants into the cooler districts of India, where the 
annual consumption of Quinine is enormous. The. -Dutch 
Government have also established some species in the island 
of Java. 

Various named varieties of Cinchona and Cascarilla barka* 
are exhibited in this Case ; also an etching of a scene in a 
Cinchona forest, from Dr. Weddell. 
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ITo. 203. Ipecacuanha. The root of Oephaelk Ipecacu- CASE 
anha. Rich. A Brazilian shrub, the cultivation of which has 46. 
I^een recently introduced into India. The roots afford the 
important emetic medicine. 

Ifo. 204. Gambir, called also ' Teeba jafonica,' an astrin- 
gent extract, prepared by boiling down the leaves and shoots 
of Uncaria Gambir, Bxb., a climbing, hooked shrub, growing 
in the Malay peninsula and islands, used by tanners and dyers. 
16,728 tons of * Terra japonica ' were imported in 1874. 

TTo, 205. Negro Peach, of Sierra Leone. The dense 
fruit-heads of Sarcocephalus esculentusy Afe. 

ITo. 206. Coffee, the seeds of Coffea arabica, L. A tree, CASE 
native in Abyssinia and tropical Africa, now widely cultivated 47. 
in hot countries. Ceylon, Java, the West Indies, Brazil, and 
Central America, afford the principal supply of this important 
product. From Ceylon alone, upwards of 548,000 cwts. were 
imported in 1874. The fruit of the Coffee-tree, which re- 
sembles a cherry in size and colour, contains two seeds (beans), 
which are separated by mechanical contrivance from the pulp ; 
after washing, to remove the adhering mucilage, and exposure 
isujQ&cient to 'cure' the seeds, they pass through a rolling-mill, 
ijvhich removes the parchment-like husk immediately enclosing 
"fclie seeds. The commercial value depends on the size, form, 
and colour of the beans, and their flavour. Specimens of the 
'different Coffees of the London market are here exhibited. 
The total importation of Coffee in 1874 amounted to 1,414,071 
<;wts., upwards of 284,000 being entered for home consump.< 
"tion. • 

Ifo. 207 Madbeb, the root of Ruhia tinctorum^ L., culti- 
-vated expressly for *the sake of its valuable red dye, in France, 
^Southern Europe, and the Levant. 

No. 208. Indian Madder, or Munjeet, from an allied 
species {Rubia cordifdia L.), another importent red dye im- 
ported from Northern India. Of Madder and Garancine (the 
fatter prepared from Madder by the action of sulphuric acid), 
"Upwards of 264,000 cwts. were imported in 1874. 

Valerian Order ( Vdkrianacece), Herbs of temperate cli- CASE 
mates often aromatic or strong-scented. 48. 

No. 209. Spieenaed, the root of Nardostachys Jatamansi, 
DC, a plant of Northern India, highly valued in India from a 
remote period as a perfrime. Observe also the 

Teazle Order {Dipsacece), A small group of plants, 
^destitute of important properties, having numerous flowers 
^collected into dense heads, fr^om which in some species the 
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CASE flower-leayes (bracts) project in pointed or booked processes, 

48. as in 

No. 210. The Fuller's Tbazle {Dipsaeus fullonum^'Mlll,). 
Cultivated in Yorkshire and on the Continent, for the use of 
woollen cloth manufacturers, who use the heads fixed in frames 
to give a * nap ' to their fabrics by raising to the surface some 
of the fine fibres of the wool. The heads are assorted com- 
mercially in different sizes and qualities, known as * King's, ^ 
* Queen's,' ' Seconds ' and ' Buttons.' Every piece of fine 
broadcloth requires from 1500 to 2000 teazles to bring out the 
proper nap, after which they are useless. 

Composite Order {Composite). One of the largest and 
at the same time most naturally defined families of the Veget- 
able Kingdom : it is found almost all over the globe, from the 
tropics to very high latitudes. The Order is botanically 
marked by the flowers (florets) being collected into dense 
heads, the whole resembling a single flower, as in the Daisy 
and Dandelion ; the stamens united in a ring by their anthers, 
and the simple structure of the fruit. Some species abound 
in a bitter aromatic principle, as the Wormwoods and Chamo- 
mile ; others afford a milky, narcotic, or bitter juice, as the 
Lettuce and Dandelion. 

If O. 211. Epidermis of the leaves of Andromachia igniaria, 
H.B., from Quito, used as tinder. 
CASE No. 212. Jerusalem Artichokes, the tubers of a Sun- 

49. flower {Helianthus tuberosus, L.), originally introduced from 
some part (now unknown) of the American continent. 

No. 213. Safflower. A beautiful rose-colour, used as a 
dye and rouge, obtained from the flowers of Carthamus tincto^ 
riu8, L. Cultivated in China, India, the South of Europe, etc. 

No. 214. Chamomiles, the flowers of Anthemis nobilis, L., 
and common Wild Chamomiles (Matricaria Chamomilla, L.), 
well-known stimulating tonics. 

Observe, on the lower shelf of this compartment, flowers, 
whole and pulverized, of Pyrethum roseum, Bieb., a very efficient 
insect destroyer. 

No. 215.* Scleroleima forsteroides, Hk. fil., forms dense 
green cushions on the summits of the Tasmanian mountains. 
CASE No. 216. Chaplbt, or * Immortelle,' made of the flowers 

50. of an * Everlasting ' {Helichrysum sp.), commonly hung about 
tombs on the Continent. 

No. 217. Raoulia eximia, Hk. fil., grows in large tufts on the 
mountains of New Zealand, where it is called the " Sheep plant,** 
from its resemblance, even at a short distance, to that animaU 
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No. 218. Caffer Tea, the leaves of Helichrysum nudifolium^ CASE 
liess. Rather common in the Cape Colony ; used medicinallj. 50. 

ITo. 219. Chicory, the root of Cichorium Intyhus^ L., culti- 
vated in England, Germany, and other parts of Europe, for the 
purpose of mixing with coffee, which it is considered by some 
to improve. The roots are sliced, kiln-dried, roasted, and 
gfround. 

No. 220. Dandelion-root {Taraxacum Dens-leonis, Desf.), 
now a troublesome weed almost wherever cultivation extends. 
A common rustic medicine. Observe crystallized mannite from 
the Dandelion. 

ITo. 221. Dogwood of Tasmania {Bedfordia salicina, DC). 

No. 222. Muskwood of Tasmania and New South Wales CASE 
(^Euryhia argophylla, Cass.). Close-grained and taking a good 51. 
polish, it is useful in cabinet-work. 

Observe the Storax Order, a small group of woody 
plants affording the fragrant resins Benzoin and true Storax. 

No. 223. Storax, a gum-resin obtained from wounds in 
the stem of Styrax officinale^ L.^ a smajl tree of Asia Minor 
and Syria. This fragrant resin, which was known to the 
ancients, is now lost to commerce. — Why is this ? (Liquid 
Storax : see Case 45.) 

No. 224. Gum Benzoin, derived from Styrax Benzoin^ 
Dry. A native of the Malay islands. 

Heath Order {Erkacece) audits near ally, the Cranberry 
Order {Vacciniacece), All woody plants, bearing beautiful 
flowers, abounding in the temperate parts of the world, and 
the mountains of Intertropical countries. Heaths are remark- 
ably numerous in species at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
Europe, two or three species of numerous individuals cover 
very large areas, as the common Ling or Heather {Calluna 
vulgaris^ Sal.). 

Observe stem of the Tree Heath {Erica arhorea, L.), from 
Teneriffe. 

No. 225. Rhododendron nivale, Hk. fil. Believed to at- CASE 
tain the loftiest elevation of any Alpine shrub known ; brought 52. 
by Dr. Hooker from a height of 17,600 to 18,000 feet, in the 
Eastern Himalaya, where it is, for eight months of the year, 
buried under many feet of snow. Observe sections of the 
wood of Rhododendron (/?. arboreum, Sm.). 

No. 226. A Yak Saddle, used in the Himalaya, made of 
the wood of Rhododendron Hodysoni, Hk. fil. 

Upacris Order {Epacridacea). A group corresponding 
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very closely to the Heath Order in general appearance and 
52, structure, and representing that family in Australia. A few 
afford excellent berries. Observe — 

Ifo. 227* Specimena of Richea pandanifolia, Hk. fil., growing* 
in Tasmanian forests, and presenting a peculiarly striking ap- 
pearance from the huge crowns of waving leaves surmounting 
a slender naked stem, often 36 feet in height. 

Ebony Order (EbenaceceJ, consisting principally of trop- 
ical Indian trees, several of which afford a heavy and valuable 
wood. Continued in Case 53. 
CASE No. 228. Ebony. The best sort is obtained from Diospy- 
ros Ebenum^ Betz, a native of Ceylon ; other Indian species 
yield however a very similar wood. Ebony, characterized by 
its extremely dark colour and hardness, is (as specimens here 
exhibited show) the * heart- wood ' {duramen) of the tree; the 
' sap-wood ' (alburnum) is white and not durable. The Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with Ebony; it is mentioned by 
Diosoorides, Pliny, etc. 

No 229- Calamandfb Wood, afforded by another Cey- 
lon Diospyros (.0. qucesita, Thw.), a most beautiful cabinet 
wood taking a high polish; it is so hard that edge tools can 
scarcely work it. 

Holly Order {AguifoUacece), A group of European shrubs 
and trees, represented in Britain by the Holly. The species 
are not numerous, though widely scattered over the world. 

No. 230. ' Yerba de Mat^,* or Paraguay Tea, the leaves 
of Ilex paraguayensii, St. Hil., and allied species (according 
to Mr. Miers) : in the province of Paraguay and Brazil culti- 
vated to a great extent. The leaves are scorched and dried, 
while still attached to the branches brought in by the col- 
lectors ; they are then beaten, separated, coarsely ground by 
rude mills, and packed in skins and leathern bags. The 
leaves are infused in small teapots, of which several forms are 
here shown, and the tea imbibed either from the spout or by 

No. 231, a * BoMBiLLA,' or tube with wire network or per- 
forations at the bottom. The consumption of Mate in South 
America is enormous ; upwards of five millions of pounds, it is 
said, are annually exported from Paraguay alone. On a lower 
shelf are exhibited two packages of Paraguay Tea, one made 
of the skin of the ' great ant-eater.' 

No. 232. Wood of the Holly {Ilex Aquifolium, L.), the 
favourite European evergreen. The hard white wood is used in 
making Tunbridge ware, for the 'stringing ' or lines in cabinet 
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work, calico-printers' blocks, etc, * Bird-lime ' is the juice CASE 
of Holly-bark, extracted by boiling, mixed with a third 53, 
part of nut-oil. 

Sapodilla Order {Sapotacece). Mainly trees and shrubs CASE 
of tropical countries ; frequently abounding in a milky juice. 54. 
Several species aflford excellent finiits. 

No. 233. Balata. The inspissated juice of Mtmusop^^Zo- 
hosa^ Gbdrtn. Introduced from British Guiana as a substitute 
for Gutta-Percha. 

No. 234. Shea Butter, from the seeds of Butyro9pemnwn 
Parkiij Kotschy, growing in Western Africa : likely to become 
a> valuable import for the manufacture of candles and soap. 

No. 236. Fruit and seeds of Butyrospermum Parkii, 
Kotschy. Note also sections of the wood upon a lower shelf. 

No. 236. Vegetable Butter, expressed from the kernels of CASE 
the 6eeds of Bassia hutyracea^ Bxb., a tree of Northern India. 55. 
It is said to make excellent soap, and to bum without smoke or 
smell. 

Observe portion of the Stem of the 'Massaranduba,' or 
''Cow-Treb ' of Para ; the milk, resembling good cream in con- 
sistence, exudes slowly from the wounded bark. It is too viscid 
to be a safe article of diet. [This species is not determined. 
Specimens in flower are requested,] 

No. 237. Star Apple, fruit of Chrysophyllum Cainito, L., 
growing in the West Indian Islands and South America. 

No. 238. Branches, with fruit, of Argama Sideroxylon^ 
B.S., a shrub growing in Marocco. The pulp of the fruit is 
eaten by cattle ; from the kernels Aryan Oil, resembling Olive 
Oil, is expressed. 

No. 239. Specimen of Argan Oil. 

Case 56, devoted to specimens of Gutta-Percha. CASE 

No. 240. Dried specimens of Isonandra GiUta, Hk., the 56. 
inspissated juice of which constitutes the Gutta-Percha im- 
ported from Singapore and the Malay Islands. 

Specimens of crude Gutta-Percha are exhibited, from Sing- 
apore and Borneo, with a great variety of articles, applied to 
all sorts of purposes, manufactured from it. 29,935 cwts. of 
Gutta-Percha were imported in 1874. 

[Allied species of Sapotacece grow in the East Indian Islands, 
Madagascar, and Guiana, affording a milky juice similar to 
-Gutta-Percha. Specimens of such, in flower, with their re- 
spective products, are requested.] 

Note a few specimens of the wood of members of the Myrsine CASE 
Order, growing specially in warm, equable climates, agreeing 5 7. 
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t 

CASE closely in stractarc with the Primrose and Cowslip, exoeptiug^ 

57. in their woody stems : also samples of oil, yielded by the frag*, 
rant Jasmine Order, are contained in this cabinet. 

Olive Order {OUacece), A family characterised by oppo- 
site leaves, and flowers with two stamens, natives of temperate 
latitudes ; represented by the Ash in Britain. 

MTo. 241. Insect Wax, from China, secreted by Coccus 
PC'la, Westw., upon the branches of Fraxinus chinenns, Bzb., 
and probably other trees. 

No. 242. Manna, the concrete, sweet jaicc of the Manna 
Ash {Fraxinus Ornus, L.), growing in Sicily and Southern 
Italy. It is obtained from incisions in the bark, made in sum^ 
mer and autuiuu. 

Note specimens of the wood of the Common Ash (Fraxinus 
excelsior, L.), the toughest and most elastic British timber, 
greatly valued by the cart- and wheel- wright, cooper, machine- 
framework and agricultural implement makers. In request in 
olden time for spears. 
CASE No. 243. Branches of the Olive-tree {Olea europcea, L.), 

58. the emblems of peace and plenty. A tree of Syria and Greece, 
naturalized abundantly on the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
South of France, and Spain. Valued from a remote period for 
the sake of the oil obtained by pressure from the pulp of its 
fruit. It is frequently mentioned in the Sacred Writings. 

No. 244. BoSARiES made of the wood and seeds of the 
Olive from Jerusalem. 

No. 245. Samples of Olive Oil, imported from Italy, 
Spain, France, Turkey, the Ionian Islands, etc. 22,628 tuns 
were imported in 1874. Castile soap is made of olive oil and 
soda ; soft soap, the oil with potash. 

Observe under the Mustard-Tree Order, a very small tribe 
of doubtful affinity, — 

No. 246. Sections of Salvadora persica, L., supposed by Dr. 
Boyle to be the ^ Mustard-tree ' mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. Considerable doubt attends the determination. Sal- 
vadora grows from Syria eastward to India, and even down to 
Ceylon. 

Asclepias Order. (Jsclepiadacece), represented in hot« 
houses by the fleshy-leaved Hoya^s and other beautiful species. 
The Asclepiads are especially tropioal, many of them African 
and Indian twining shrubs, frequently with a milky juice. 
The structure of the flowers is very anomalous. 
CASE No. 247. Yercum Fibre, obtained from Calotropis gigantea, 

59. Br., common in waste places in India. The plant affords also 
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important natjve medicines employed in cutaneous affections, CASE 
etc. E-emark specimens of the seeds of Asclepiads, showing 59. 
the beautiful crest of silky hairs which usually surmounts them. 

No. 248. Indian Saesapabilla, the root of Hemidesmua 
indicus, Br., used medicinally in India. 

Dogbane Order (Apocynacece), In many respects simi- 
lar to the Asclepiads, and, like them, often with a milky, some- 
times very poisonous juice, as in the Tanghin {Tanghinia 
vene7iifera, Poir.). Formerly used in Madagascar as an ordeal 
in cases of suspected crime or apostasy. The Periwinkle 
( Vinca) of our gardens belongs to the Order. 

MTo. 249. Caoutchouc, from Urceola elastica, Rxb., a tree 
of the East Indian islands, also B. African rubber from a 
species of Landolphia. 

No. 250. Edible fruit of Landolphia florida ?, sent from 
West Africa by Dr. Baikie's Expedition. 

No. 251. Dodo Cloth, made from the fibre of the ' Kpok' CASE 
poka ' tree, of West Africa. [Specimens in flower of this tree 60. 
are required for its accurate determination.] 

No. 262. Paddle-wood, the remarkable buttressed or 
fluted stem of Aspidosperma excelsum, Bth. A tree of Guiana, 
used for the rollers of cotton-gins, and by the Indians in 
making paddles. 

Strychnos Order {Loganiacece), Chiefly tropical, bearing 
opposite, undivided leaves. The Order is eminently poisonous, 
affordinof some of the most dangerous drugs known to us. 

No. 263. Fruit and seeds of Nux-vomica {Strychnos Nux- 
vomica, L.). 

No. 254. Stotchnia, a powerfully poisonous alkaloid pre- 
pared from the seeds of the same species. 

No. 265. ' WouKALi ' or * Curare ' of Guiana, prepared from 
the bark of Strychnos toxifera, Schomb., another virulent poison, 
used by the Indians to tip weapons for war and the chase. 

Gentian Order (Gentianece). A numerous and widely- 
dispersed family of herbaceous plants, generally with smooth, 
entire, opposite leaves, and beautifully coloured flowers. They 
are characterized by a powerful bitterness in every part : hence 
their use by all nations as febrifugal and stomachic medicines. 

No. 256. Gentian Root {Gentiaim luiea, L.). Grown in 
France, Germany, the Alps, Pyrenees, etc. ; principally em- 
ployed as a tonic medicine. 

Note also the leaves of British species of the Order, used in 
rural medicine, — Bogbean {Menyanthes trifoliata, L.), and 
Field Gentian {Gentiana campestris, L.). 
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CASE [Opposite to Case 60 stands a small cabinet, made of Anstra- 
G0« lian woods, containing a named collection of materials nsed by 
tanners — astringents, dyes, etc. Most of these are referred to 
nnder the Orders to which they respectively belong. Passing' 
to Case 61, at the end of the floor, observe, near the door of 
the Curator's Office, a second cabinet of Australian constraction 
(chiefly made of the Huon Pine : see Case 98), containing a 
collection of sections of the stems of undetermined species, 
showing anomalous modes of growth ; also a series illustrating^ 
the construction of * Tuubridge ware.* Scotch snuff-boxes, and 

* checked ware,' (chiefly made of Sycamore wood,) the construc- 
tion of violins, etc., as well as a valuable series of materials, 
fruits, etc., from the aucient Pile dwellings in the Swiss lakes* 

Numerous coloured drawings of Rhododendrons, from Dr. 
Hooker's ' Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya,' are suspended 
upon the adjoining walls.] 
CASE Under the small tribe of Sesamums (^Pedaliacece), observe — 
61. If O. 267. Seeds of Sesamum indieumj DC, an annual, cul- 
tivated in warm countries, India, China, Africa, and America, 
for the sake of the valuable oil expressed from the seed. It is 

* the Oil * of India, where it is universally used in cooking, 
anointing, for soaps, etc. In England used chiefly in soap- 
making, and to burn in lamps. 

No. 268* Oil of Sesamum, or Ginqbley Oil. 

No. 269. Remarkably armed fruit of Martynia diandray 
Glox., and 

No. 260. Yet more strange fruit of the Grapple Plant 
{Harpagophytum procumbens, DC), from the Cape of Gt)od 
Hope. 

Trumpet -flower Order {Bignoniacece), characterized 
by twining or climbing stems, often bearing divided leaves and 
magnificent flowers. They are mainly intertropical. 

No. 261. The pod-like fruit of an Indian species of Bignonia, 

No. 262. Beid Pigment, prepared from the leaves of ihe 
Chica (Bignonia Chicay Hb.). Used by the Indians of South 
America in the adornment of their persons. 

Note the beautiful membrane-like wing, ofben of curious 
microscopic structure, surrounding the seeds of several species 
of the Order. 

Under the closely allied tropical group, the * Calabash 
Order,' observe numerous Calabashes^ the shells of the fruit of 
Crescentia Cujete, L., a tree of the West Indies and South 
America, applied to various domestic purposes, and often care- 
fully carved or painted. 
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No. 263. A carved Calabash Cup of the ancient Incas, CASE 
dug np at Cnsco, in the Peruvian Andes, by the Governor of 61. 
Pasco, in 1843. 

N"o. 264. Woody fruits of species of Kigelia, from the 
Mauritius, Abyssinia, etc. 

Bindweed Order (Convolvulacece). Usually twining" 
barbs or shrubs, with handsome plaited corollas, abundafit all 
over the tropics. Represented in Britain by the common 
Bindweeds. The roots commonly possess an acrid and pur* 
gative juice. 

Ifo. 266. ScAMMONT, a gum-resin obtained from the roots 
of Convolvulus Scammonia^ L., growing in Asia Minor and 
Syria. Employed as a purgative medicine. 

No. 266. ' Sweet Potato.* The root of Batatas edulisy 
Chy. Commonly and very extensively cultivated in tropical 
countries, although not known to have been collected in a wild 
state. It is believed by M. A. de CandoUe to be of American 
origin. The root contains much starch and saccharine matter. 

STo. 267 Jalap, the root of Exogonium Purgay Bth., a 
well-known medicine, named from Xalapa, a city of Mexico^ 
near to which the plant grows* 

Observe the Borage Ordbb (Boraginacece). Eough leaved 
plants, with one-sided flower-spikes ; growing in temperate 
countries, especially around the Mediterranean. The roots of 
some species afford dyes, as — 

No* 268. Aleanet-boot {Alkanna tinctorta, L.), from the 
shores of the Mediterranean. It yields a red dye, used to stain 
furniture, etc. Some of the Cordma, allied to the Borage Order, 
afford a tolerable fibre. 

Under the Dodder Order {Cuscutacece), a tribe of the CASE 
Bindweeds, observe mounted specimens of Dodder (Cuscuta 62. 
Epithgmumy L., C. THfolii, Bab., C Epilinum, Weihe, etc.), 
leafless twining parasites, with small clustered flowers, grow- 
ing upon and destroying common clover, flax, etc. Three 
species grow in Britain. 

Nightshade Order (Solanaceoe), A large and widely 
distributed group of herbs and shrubs, most abundant between 
the tropics, characterized by dangerous and narcotic properties. 
Familiar representatives are the Potato, Tomato, and Tobacco. 

No. 268* Tomatoes, the fruit of Lycopersicum eaculentum. 
Mill. A plant probably of Mexican or South American origin ; 
commonly cultivated as an esculent. 

No. 270. GAFSicnus, the acrid and biting fruit of Capsicum 
annuunif L., and allies, cultivated in India, Africa, and warm 
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CASE parts of America, Spain, etc. Cayenne pepper, the well-known 
62. pungent condiment, is the ground seeds of one or more species 
of Capsicum, 

The remainder of this Case, and part of Case 63, is devoted 
to the Potato {Solarium tuberosum, L.), our most important escu- 
lent, and various preparations from it, including Messrs. 
Chollet*s dried compressed potatoes ; British gum, an altered 
condition of potato starch, used for postage-stamps ; starch, or 
' English arrowroot,' etc. ; also models of numerous cultivated 
varieties of the tuber. Observe — 

Ifo. 271 Plant of Potato, showing the tubers to bo an 

altered (thickened) condition of subterranean stems. 

CASE No. 272. An analysis of one pound of Potatoes, with the 

§3, constituent water, charcoal, starch (2 oz. 11 dwt. 4*8 grs.), 

caseine (6 dwt. 9*6 grs.), etc., prepared by Professor Henslow. 

No. 273. Deadly Nightshade {Atropa Belladonna, L.), 
A dangerous powerful narcotic poison, useMly employed in me- 
dicine. It is an herbaceous plant, with solitary, lurid flowers, 
and violet-black berries, on short stalks, springing from the 
bases of the rather large ovate leaves. Found in waste places, 
often near old castles and ruins, in England and on the Continent. 

No. 274. Henbane {Hyoscyamus niger^ L.). An annual 
viscid and hairy weed, growing in waste places about villages, 
with a dingy yellow flower, veined with purple. Also a dan- 
gerous poison. 

No. 276. Thorn Apple (Dafvra Stramonium, L., and allied 
species), a poisonous narcotic. 

The remainder of this Case, as well as the whole of Cases 64 
and 65, are devoted to Tobacco, the dried leaf of species of 
Nicotiana (principally of A^. Tabacum., L., N. rustica, L., and N. 
persica, Dun.), all, with good ground, believed to be of American, 
origin. By far the greater proportion of the Tobacco consumed 
in the United Kingdom, is the produce of the United States. 
From Cuba, the northern provinces of South America, Manilla, 
etc., further supplies are obtained. Exhibited here are various 
commercial conditions of the leaf, — cut Tobacco, Cigars, Snufi, 
etc. The peculiar and characteristic narcotic principle of 
Tobacco, is developed in the leaf after it is collected, by a 
fermentative process, promoted by moistening it with syrup 
or brine. Note in Case 65 — 

No. 276. Specimens of English grown Tobacco. 

In 1874, no less than 47,075,875 pounds of Tobacco were 
entered for home consumption in the United Kingdom ; the total 
import, the same year, exceeding eighty-two millions of pounds 
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No, 277. A mounted specimen of Broom-rape (Orobanche), CASE 
showing its,parasitism on Clover. It belongs to a small Order G^, 
{ Oro5anc^aoe^),cliaracterized by parasitical habit, brown colour, 
and absence of other than mere scale-like leaves. 

A few of the products of the Figwort Order {Scrophula- 
riaceie), a numerous family, with a wide distribution, are here 
exhibited. • But few are prominent in economic use. Several 
are highly valued as ornamental flowers, as Calceolaria, Pent- 
stemofiy and Paulownia, 

No. 278« Foxglove {Digitalis purpurea, L.), A tall and 
handsome plant, frequent in hedges in Britain. A powerful 
poison. 

Xiabiate Order (Lahiatai). A large and well-marked 
group of about 2300 species, prevailing in dry situations in 
the warmer temperate regions. Marked botanically by the 
four-cornered stem, opposite, dotted leaves, whorls of lipped 
(labiate) flowers, often of great beauty, as in the Salvia, and 
a deeply four-lobed dry finit. The order is destitute of hurt- 
:fol properties. Many species are highly fragrant and aro- 
matic, as Sage, Pennyroyal, Lavender, Peppermint, Marjoram, 
etc., specimens of which, with many essential oils, are here 
exhibited. 

No. 279. Patchouli, the essential oil of Pogostemon 
PcUcJiOuli, Pell, a plant of India. A powerM perfume, now 
little used. 

The remainder of Case QG and part of Case &7 contains prin- 
cipally specimens of herbs in domestic use. belonging to the 
Labiate Order. 

Vervain Order {Ferbenacece), commences and is continued CASE 
in cases 67, 68. It is nearly allied to the Labiates in struct- 67, 68. 
nre and essential properties. Many species in the tropics 
are large trees, as the Teak of India ( Tec^ona grandis,Jj,), 
one of the most useflil timber-trees, for ship and railway- 
carriage building. 

No. 280. Teak, quite sound, from Salsette in Bombay, 
supposed to be 2000 years old. 

Observe the Eiddle-wood of Jamaica {Citkarexyloii), 

A few products afforded by the Acanthus Order {Acantha- 
cece), — a tribe of plants chiefly tropical, including, besides 
many weeds, some very beautiful hothouse species, also pro- 
ducts of the Primrose and Leadwort Orders, are contained in 
this Case. 

The Orders which follow, and which are continued on the 
Ground Floor, are marked by flowers of comparatively simple 
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CASE strnctare, destitute generally of a corolla, and often ' imperfect,^ 
07, 68, ue. with stamens or with pistil only. 

Under the Poke-weed Chrder {Phytolaccacea!\ observe— 

ITo. 281. Sections of the stem of Phytolacca dunca^ L., a 
beantiM tree of Sonth America, introduced into Spain, whefi» 
it is planted to shelter pnblic promenades. 
CASE Goosefoot Order {Ohenopodiaeea). A gronp of herba- 
09. oeons, weed-like plants, with insignificant flowers, g^rowing^ 
in waste places all over the world ; least numerous in hot cli* 
mates. Some, as Spinach and Orach, are used as pot-herbs. 

No. 282. QumoA. The &rinaceous seeds of Chenopodium 
Quinoaf Willd., a chief article of food on the slopes of tho 
Andes of Chili, Peru, and Central America. 

Ifo. 283. Models of varieties of Beet-boot, red and white, 
of market gardens. All forms, originated under cultivation, 
of Beta vulgaris^ L. 

No. 284. SuGAB from Beet-boot. Extensively manufac* 
tnred, principally in France and Central Europe, competing 
with the product of the Sugar-cane. [Mus. No. II. Case 84.3 
One ton of Beet-root is said to afford about 100 pounds of 
raw, or 55 pounds of refined sugar. 

No. 286. Mangold Wubzel, the root of a cultivated varieiy 
of the Beet {Beta vulgaris^ L.), an herb growing wild on the 
coasts of Europe and West Asia, etc. Models of sorts used by 
farmers. 

Buckwheat Order {Polygonacece). Mostly herbaceous 
plants, marked by the membranous sheathing base of the stalk 
of their alternate leaves. Widely difiused ; many are common 
and troublesome weeds, as the Dock and Knotgrass. 

No. 286. Medicinal Bhubabb. The root of Rheum offi^ 
cinale, Baill. This plant is cultivated in South Eastern Tibet 
for its medicinal root, it is supposed also to grow in parts of 
Western and North Western China, from whence supplies of 
Hhubarb are derived. It is not clear, however, whether the 
rhubarb of commerce is obtained exclusively from this plant. 

Specimens of Medicinal Rhubarbs ; with flower and leaf of 
the plants affording them, gathered by an eye-witness of their 
identity, would throw some light on this subject. * Bhubarb * 
of our gardens is the acid leat-stalk of species of the same 
genus {Rheum), 

No. 287* Buckwheat {Polygonum Fagopyrum, L.). Long- 
cultivated on the continent of Europe, and generally in temper, 
ate countries, for its farinaceous seeds, frx)m which an excellent 
bread is made. Often planted in Britain for feeding game and 
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poultry. Its native country is scarcely determinable, though CASE 
probably Russia or Western Asia. 69. 

The Collection is continued on the 

Ground Floor, 

Hound the comer to the left on reaching the bottom of the stairs. 

Xiaurel Order {Lauracece), Fine trees, principally of CASK 
cool islands and mountain slopes within the tropics. But one 70. 
species, the ' Sweet Bay Laurel,' is native of Europe. The 
atamens are remarkable from the mode in which their anthers 
open, by little valves or doors, as in the Barberry. 

Observe sections of the wood of various Laurels, chiefly of 
Tenerifle and Madeira, in which islands they form magnificent 
evergreen forests. 

ITo. 288. Leaves and Fruit of the Sweet Bay {Laurus no- 
hilis,Jj.), The classic Victor's Laurel, sacred to Apollo. A 
South European shrub. The aromatic leaves are employed 
on the Continent in cookery. From the berries a green odor- 
ous oil is obtained. 

No. 289. Wood of the Greenheart {Nectandra Rodiceiy 
Schk.), a remarkably hard timber, of British Guiana, classed 
among the first eight woods at Lloyd's. 

No. 290. Avocado Pear, fruit of Per sea gratissima, Gsert. 
Grown in tropical America, West Indies, (where it is much 
esteemed,) and the Atlantic islands. Note also the wood of 
this plant. 

No. 291. Sassafras Bark and Wood, the produce of Sas- CASE 
safras officinale^ Nees, a fine tree of the United States. Used 71. 
in medicine as a sudorific. 

No. 292. Camphor, obtained, by distillation, from the wood 
of Cinnamomum Gamphoray Nees et Eb,, a tree of Japan and 
China. The root, trunk, and branches, broken up, are heated 
with water, in closed vessels, the volatilized Camphor being sub- 
limed upon Rice-straw. It is further refined on its arrival in 
Europe. [See also Sumatra Camphor, Case 9, No. 37.] 

No. 293« Cinnamon, the bark of Cinnamomum zeylanicwn^ 
Nees, a tree of Ceylon. Spiecimens of unbarked branches, 
aflEbrding the different qualities of this valuable spice, with the 
instruments used in peeling it. 

Upon adjoining shelves are specimens of the Cassia barks of 
commerce, * Cassia lignea * and * Cassia vera.' [It is probable 
that these barks may be afforded by several distinct species. 
Specimens of any Cassia bark, with leaves and flower of the 
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CASE tree affording it, also of the plant yielding * Cassia buds ' of 

71, commerce, a native of Cochin China, would be of valae.] 

Of Cinnamon, l,204-,622 pounds were imported in 1874. 
CASE Under the small group of ' Plume Nutmegs,' including but 

72. some four or five species, very similar in some respects to the 
Laurels, and more or less fragrant, note — 

No. 294, Sassafras Bakk, of Tasmania {Atherospemia, 
moschata, Lab.), used in remote parts of the colony as Tea. It 
affords an essential oil. 

Nutmeg Order {MyristicacecB), Trees confined ex- 
clusively to tropical India and America : often characterized 
by their red viscid juice. The aromatic qualities common to 
many of the group are especially marked in — 

No. 295. Nutmegs, the seeds of Myristica moschata, Thb. 
A beautifdl tree of the Moluccas, scattered also in other islands 
of the East Indian Archipelago. The Nutmeg is contained 
within a fleshy pulp, which opens when matured. 

Immediately enveloping the Nutmeg is the shell, outside 
f which is an irregular fibrous-like network (aril), of a beautiftd 

red colour when fresh, — this is ' Mace.' Specimens preserved 
in fluid show the entire fruits, some of which are partly- 
open, exhibiting the shell of the nutmeg and the * Mace ' 
covering it. 

No. 296. Concrete Oil of Nutmeg, obtained in the Moluc- 
cas, from the seeds, by heat and pressure. Other species allied to 
M. moschata yield inferior qualities of Nutmeg. 

Protea Order (Pro^eflce^). Abounding in New Holland 
and at the Cape, with a few outlyers in India and South 
America. Termed Proteacece from the extraordinary diversity 
in structure of their often beautiful inflorescence and of the 
fruit. They do not furnish many usefiil products. The wood, 
which seldom reaches a large size, is prettily marked by its 
peculiar * silver grain.' Numerous specimens are exhibited iir 
this Case, also in Cases 73, 74. 
CASE Observe the wood of Protea grandiflora, Thb., and * Silver 
73, 74. Wood ' (Leucadendron arqenteum, R. B.) both Cape species. 

Oleaster Order {Elceagnacece). Consisting of a few trees 
or shrubs with their leaves more or less covered with minute 
silvery scales. 

No. 297. Trebizonde Dates, the fruit of Elceagnm orien^ 
talis, L.f., used in Persia as dessert. 

No. 298. Berries of Shepherdia argentea, Nutt. A North 
American shrub. The mealy pulp of the berries is eaten by 
the Cree Indians. 
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Spurge-Laurel or Lace-bark Order (Thi/melacece). CAS 

^ family of shrubby plants, with remarkably tenacious inner 75. 
bark {liber) and caustic juice, represented in our g-ardens and 
greenhouses by the Mezereon, Pimelea, etc. This Order is con- 
■fcinued in Case 76. 

Two compartments of this cabinet are devoted to specimens CAS 
-of the fibrous bark of Daphne papyracea, Wall., an Indian plant, 76. 
Tvith paper made from it, of various qualities, and in different 
stages of manufacture. This and Edgeworthia Gardneri, Meisn., 
-are two of the Himalayan species affording paper-fibre. Daphne 
paper is in common use in north-western India for all impor- 
tant documents. It is extremely strong and durable. The 
finer qualities are well suited for engravings. 

MTo. 299. Stem, with the bark-layers partly turned back, 
of the Jamaica Lace-bark {Lagetta lintearia, Lam.), a tree of 
from twenty to thirty feet. The lace-layer is carefully re- 
moved through considerable lengths of the stem, and made up 
in various ornamental articles, — collars, purses, etc. 

Under the Eagle-woods, a section of the Lace-hark Order, 
observe — 

No. 300. Eagle-wood or Lign-Aloes, imported into Syria 
through Arabia. Probably the produce of /I quilaria Jgallncha, 
Roxb., a tree of south-eastern Asia, and perhaps identical with 
the * Aloes * of Scripture. 

Under Sandal- Wood Order, which is continued in Case 
77, note— 

No. 301. Sandal- wood afforded by an Indian tree {Santa- CAS 
lum album, L.). Fragant, and used to burn as incense in temples 77. 
and private houses. 

No. 302. Chinese Joss-sticks, in part made of Sandal- 
wood. 

Observe, under the Birthwort Order, specimens of South 
•American ' Guaco,' — the root of one or two species of Aristo- 
lochia, possessing considerable repute as a cure for the bite of 
serpents. 

Note also the remarkably large flower of Aristolochia 
Goldieana, Hk. f., from western tropical Africa. 

Spurge Order (Euphorbiacece). A large family, consist- 
ing of Irom two to three thousand species, exhibiting great 
variety in floral structure, which is very imperfectly represented 
by our British Spurges. The order is widely diffused, most 
abundant towards the Equator, especially in South America. 
They are cUaract'jrized by a milky juice, which is often dan- 
g-erously poisonous, h'everal species aftbrd invaluable medicines ; 
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CJASE some, after the removal of their venomous juice, yield excellent 
11, farina. 

ITo. 303. Boxwood {Bvxus sempervirens, L.). A well- 
known evergreen tree of South and West Europe, growing- in» 
some wild-like situations in Britain, but perhaps introduced. 
Its dense, compact wood is admirably suited for the use of 
wood-engravers, for graduated scales, etc. 

Note the model of a frigate in Box- wood, from a draft by 
Sir John Henslow, chief Surveyor to the Navy : from thi& 
/ model nine vessels were ordered to be laid down in 1793-4^ 

Presented by Professor Henslow. 

If O. 304. African Teak {Oldfieldia africana^ Bth.). A 
valuable shipbuilder's timber, imported from the West CoasiJ 
of Africa. [True Teak, see Case (j1,'\ 
CASE No 306. The red powder rubbed off the fruit-capsules of 
78, Mallotus philippinensis, Muell. {Rottlera tinctoria^ Rxb.). It i» 
the Kamala dye of India, used to dye silks yellow ; also em- 
ployed in medicine as a vermifuge. 

No. 306. Tallow from the seeds of Stillingia sebifera, 
Michx., largely collected in China for candle-making. The 
seeds, which are enveloped in the ' tallow,' are steamed, beaten, 
and sifted. The coarse tallow thus obtained is strained through 
a cylinder of twisted straw. The candles are usually dipped 
in wax, — owing to the * tallow,' becoming soft in warm 
weather. For festivals they are made very large, and orna- 
mented. 

No. 307. Candle-Nut Oil, frpm the seeds of Aleurites tri- 
loba, Forst. The seeds, strung upon a stick, are burnt as 
candles in the Sandwich Islands. 

No. 308. Fruit of Sand-box Tree {Hura crepitans, L.). 
The valves of the fruit separate with much violence when 
mature and dry. 

No. 309. Croton Oil, expressed from the seeds of Croton 
Tiijlium, L., a shrub of India and the Indian islands. A power- 
ful purgative ; employed externally as a rubefacient. 

No. 310. Castor Oil, obtained by pressure, either with or 
without some degree of heat, from the seeds of Ricinus com^ 
munis^ L., a native originally of India. It is now scattered 
widely through tropical and warm countries. Known from 
antiquity as a valuable laxative medicine. 

No. 311. Tapioca. A very pure form of Starch, which 
settles from the water employed to wash Cassava-meal. It is 
granulated upon hot plates. A close imitation of Tapioca is 
prepared from Potato Starch* 
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Wo. 312. Cassava or Mandiocca Meal, obtained from the CASE 
d'oot of two species of Manihot {M, utilissima, Pobl, and M, 78. 
^ipi, Pohl, — Jatropha, Linn.), the former, Bitter, the latter, 
Sweet Cassava. 

The juice of ' Bitter Cassava ' is highlj poisonous. Cassava 
is grown chiefly in Brazil, Peru, and on the African coast, — 
forming a main article of native food. The roots of * Bitter 
Cassava,' which are often large, weighing from thirty to forty 
pounds, contain much farinaceous matter, separated from its 
venomous juice by careful washings, after being grated. 

No. 813. Cassava biscuits. 

No. 314. Mandiocca-strainees. Long, cylindrical, plaited 
baskets in which the grated pulp is put after washing and 
thoroughly drained. 

No. 316. Mandiocca-grater, studded with particles of 
granite, secured in the tough wooden frame by the viscid juice 
of Couma dulcis, Aubl., one of the Dogbanes. 

The remainder *of this Case is devoted to Caoutchouc, or 
India-rubber. 

No. 316. Specimen of Hevea {Siphonia) brasiliensis, Miill. 
Arg., affording the best Caoutchouc, exported from Para in 
Brazil. The juice is obtained by incisions cut through the 
bark ; it falls freely from any wound. Ihe stiffening milky 
juice is plastered over bottle-shaped clay moulds, the clay 
being removed, when sufficiently coated, by washing. Other 
species of Hevea yield juice abounding in Caoutchouc of various 
qualities. 

Many of the numerous applications of Caoutchouc are here 
illustrated by a large series of specimens presented by Messrs. 
Hancock and Macintosh. [Other Caoutchoucs are afforded by 
Ficus^ Case 84, and Urceola, Case 59. In Central America by 
dastilloa elastica, Cerv., Case 82.] 

The total importation of Caoutchouc into the United King- 
dom in 1874 amounted to 127,497 cwts. 

Part of Case 79 is devoted chiefly to undetermined fruits and CASE 
woods of the Spurge Order. > 79. 

Pitcher -plant Order (Nepenthac^oe). A small but very 
extraordinary group of South-eastern Asia, presenting several 
botanical anomalies. Especially remarkable . from the pro- 
longed midrib of the leaf, which is hollowed in the form of a 
pitcher and surmounted by a lid-like expansion. ' Pitchers ' of 
several species are exhibited. 

Ifettle Order ( Urticaceob), An important group repre- 
sented in almost every climate by trees or herbs bearing rough 
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CASE leaves, often formidably armed with stinging hairs. The econo- 

79. mic value of the ' Nettle Order ' depends chiefly on the tenaciouB 
fibre of the bark. A few species are used, in rustic medicine and 
cookery. The sting oi some East Indian species is dangerons* 
occasioning great and long- continued suffering. 

The common Nettle, the young tops of which are used as a 
pot-herb, represents the Order almost everywhere in Europe. 

No. 317. CHiNA-(iRAS> (Boehmeria nivea^ H. and A.), a 
Nettle of China, India, and the Indian islands, affoi-ding the valu- 
able Rhea fibre. Specimen fabrics made of it are here exhibited. 
Other Indian species (including certainly Maoutia Puya, Wedd., 
aud Girardinia heterophylla, Decn.) afford a fibre used for cloth, 
sails, cordage, fishing-nets, etc., in India. 

[Specimens of Indian Nettle-cloths, accompanied by dried ex- 
amples of the plants affording the fibre, would be valued.] 
CASE One compartment of case 80 contains chiefly cordage, cloth,. 

80. etc., prepared from undetermined species of the Order. 

No. 318. Parasol-cover made of the fibre of the Common 
Nettle {Urtica dioica, L.). 

Hemp Order {Cannahinacece), Closely allied in all re- 
spects to the Nettle Order, of which it may be regarded as a 
section. The most important species is Hemp ( Caw«a6fs sativOy 
L.), cultivated in cool climates for its invaluable fibre; in tro- 
pical India, etc., for the narcotic resin exuded by the leaves and 
stem. Hemp grows wild in Northern India and temperate Asia. 
It was cultivated by the Greeks and Romans, but the Egyptians 
and Hebrews appear to have been unacquainted with it. 

No. 319. GuNJA and 

No- 320. Bhang, the former, the dried flowering branches, 
the latter, the leaves and capsules of Hemp, cultivated in the 
warm parts of India, where an intoxicating resin is secreted 
by the plant. 'Gunja' is usually smoked, * Bhang* infused 
and drunk in water, etc. Hashish^ or Hachich^ is a preparation 
of the resinous leaves used as an intoxicant by Arab tribes. 

No. 321. Chdrras, the gum-resin of the Hemp-plant. . 
Employed in medicine. 

No. 322. Hempseed Oil. 

Specimens of Indian, Russian, Prussian, Spanish, and Italian 
Hemps, are exhibited, with Hempen cordage, etc., from the 
Royal Dockyards. The separation of the fibrous bark of the 
stem is brought about by soaking in stagnant water. The 
preparation of the fibre is quite similar to that of Flax (page 19), 

No. 323. Samples of * Hops * used by English Brewers ; 
the dried heads of fruit of Humulus Lupulus, L. Remarkable 
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among the great ' Nettle-tribe ' for its twining stem. A native CASJ 
of Europe, Russian Asia, and perhaps of England. Cultivated 80. 
over several centuries in Northern Europe, from the period of 
the Celts and old Germanic nations, for the sake of its odorous 
and resinous cones used in brewing. 

Bread-fruit Order {Artocarpece). A group of tropical CAS] 

trees or shrubs closely related to the 'Nettles;' marked by a 81. 
milky juice and the large scales (stipules) at the base of each 
leaf-stalk, which as in the * Fig Order,' fall and leave a ring- 
like scar. 

ISTo. 324. Bbead-fruit (Artocarpus incisa^ L.). A staple 
food of the South Sea Islanders. Introduced into the West 
Indies. Observe biscuits, etc., made of the 'Bread-fruit.' 

No. 325. Jack-fruit {A. integrijolia, L.). Grown from 
time immemorial in Southern Asia. The fruit attains an 
enormous size. Certain varieties are highly esteemed as an 
article of food by the natives of India. The name * Jack ' is 
derived from the Sanscrit name of the fruit, ' Tchackka.' The 
wood is valuable for furniture. 

In this Case are specimens of Caoutchouc from Central CAS 
America, the produce of Castilloa elastica, Cerv. 82. 

No. 326. Letter or Leopard-wood of Central America 
{^Piratinera guianensis, Aubl.). 

No. 327. Upas. Concrete juice of AntiarU toxicaria, 
Lesch., a Javanese tree, respecting which the most fabulous 
stories have been circulated of its extremely pidsonous character. 
The juice is however a virulent poison, and is said to be used 
by Javenese tribes to tip their arrows 

Observe the remarkable ' sacks ' exhibited in this case, made 
without seam, of the bark of Lepurandra {Antiaris) saccidora, 
Nim., by soaking and beating the trunk until the bark is suffi- 
ciently loosened to turn inside-out. A portion of the stem re- 
mains at the end to serve as a bottom. Made in Western India. 

The first compartment of this Case is partially devoted to a CAS 
series of Cloths made from the fibrous inner bark of plants of 83, 
the Bread-fruit Order. 

Fig and Mulberry Order. A tribe closely allied to 

the foregoing. Including in the 'Fig* genus, some of the 
finest trees of tropical forests. The Banyan (Ficus indica, L.), 
remarkable for its enormous extension by means of rooting 
branches, is one of the most famous trees of India. The milky 
juice afibrded by some, yields caoutchouc. 

Observe a large collection of Tapa cloths and paper fabri- 
cated by the Polynesian Islanders, from the fibrous bark, of the 
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CASE Paper Mulberry {Broussonetia papyrifera^ Vt.), with club and 
88. shells used in beating and preparing it, also the blocks used to 
print coloured patterns upon it. 
CASE The first compartment of this Case contains an interesting 

84. series illustrating the manufacture and varied uses of paper in 
Japan, iroxn the barks of Broussojietia pa'pyrifcra^ Vent., and 
B, Kceinpferi, Sieb. 

No. 828. Portions of branches, rough bark, and bark 
partially prepared of B. Kcempfcri, Sieb. 

No. 829. Hats, boxes, coats, and various useful and orna- 
mental articles made of the paper. 

No. 380. Fustic, the hard wood of Madura tinctoria, 
Nutt. Chiefly imported from the West Indian Islands and 
Brazil. It is largely used in dyeing yellow. 

On the lower shelves of this compartment are shown fruits 
of the Osage Orange {Maclura at*raw^mca,^ Nutt.), a North. 
American tree. Its yellow juice was formerly used by the 
Indians to disfigure their faces in war time ; also Mulberries, 
the fruit of Morus nigra, L., and Moras alba, L. Originally 
native of Asia Minor and the Caspian. Cultivated extensively 
in Southern Europe and China, both for the fruit and the 
leaves, which are the food of the silkworm. 

No 881. Figs. The well-known heads of fruit of Ficiis 
Carica, L., long cultivated towards the Mediterranean and in 
West Asia ; considered to have been native originally of Asia 
Minor, Persia, etc., and perhaps of South-east Europe and 
North Africa. Figs are often mentioned in the sacred writings. 

No. 882. Sycamgee Fig {F, Sycomorus, Jj.). A large 
Egyptian tree affording a fruit used by the Arabs. Its light 
wood is said to be almost imperishable, and served to make 
the cases of Egyptian mummies. 

No. 888. Caoutchouc, yielded by F. elastica, Rxb., a hand- 
some Indian tree, with firm glossy leaves : often a parlour 
plant in England. Its milky juice affords about one-third its 
weight of Caoutchouc. 
CASE No. 884. Lac. Thread-, Block-lac, etc. A' resin produced 

85. by the puncture of a small hemipterous insect abounding in 
India, upon various trees, but especially the * Peepul * (F. 
religiosa, L.); Butea frondosa, Rxb. {Leguminosce), a Cdtis, etc. 

No. 885. Lacquered work from tScinde and Kashmir. 
No. 886. Branch of a Ficus with * tears * of Lac exudincr 
•om it 

^ Elm Order ' ( UlmaceoB), American and European species of 
which are valuable timber-trees ; the English Elm being esp©- 
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cially suited for works constantly wet. Also the * Podostemon CASE 
Order,' moss-like plants growing in fresh water, chiefly in tro- 85. 
pical countries. 

No. 337* Salt, called Caarura, from the Uaupes brandh of 
the Amazon. Prepared from a Podostemacea. 

Pepper Order {Piperacece) . A large family of jointed CASB 
herbs or shrubby plants, with minute flowers borne on spikes. 85a. 
They grow in the hottest countries of the globe chiefly tropical 
America and India. Many species are pungent and aromatic. 

No. 338. Kava bowl. A much larger example stands 
near Case 74. 

ITo. 339. Kava root (Piper inethysticum, Forst.), used in 
the Society and Kouth Sea Islands, in the preparation of an 
abominable beverage, prepared by chewing the root and eject- 
ing the saliva into large bowls, in which it is fermented, etc. 

No. 340. Pepper. . Black and white. The fruit of Piper ni- 
grum^ L., a climbing Indian shrub, cultivated in India, the Indian 
Islands, and West Africa. ' Black Pepper ' cousists of the dried 
nnripe berries ; ' White Pepper ' is the ripe fruit deprived of its 
rind by macerating. 19,590,843 lbs. of Pepper were imported 
into the United Kingdom in 1874. 

Observe ' Long- Pepper,' the dried unripe fruit-spikes o£ Piper 
qfficmarumfi, DC. and P. /ori^ww,L., Indian shrubs ; also * Cubebs,' 
dried fruits oi Piper Cubeba, L. fil., used in medicine. 

BTo. 341. Matico. The coarse leaves of Artanthe elongata^ 
Miq. A Peruvian plant, used as a styptic. 

iJnder the small 'Myrica Order,* note specimenB of the wax CASE 
obtained from the berries of various species of Myrica (^M, ceri- 85b. 
fera, L., M. cordifolia, L., etc.), growing in Central America 
and the Cape. 

Wil low Order ( Salicacece) . Well represented by our Sal- 
lows, Osiers, and Poplars. This order is commenced in Case 
85 B, and continued in Case 86 and 87. Observe numerous spe- 
cimens of the wood of various species, and baskets in different 
fitages of construction, made of the twigs of Osier {Salix vimi- 
nalis, L., S, vitellina, E.B., etc.) ; also Exchequer tallies (for- 
merly made of Hazel, Alder, or Willow), with an account of the 
mode of using them ; Willow plait, Sussex truck-baskets, sabots, 
clothes-pegs, etc., of Willow wood. 

Ifut and Hazel Order {Gorylaoeoe). Including some CASE 
most valuable timber trees, — the Oak, Beech, etc. Very com- 87. 
mon in the forests of temperate countries ; many species of 
Oak and Chestnut extend to the Himalaya and Indian islands. 
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CASE The bark and acom-cups of some Oaks contain an astringent; 
O'- principle. 

Observe specimens of Oak timber (Quercus Bohur, L., and 

varieties) from various European ports, also of English growth. 

The collection of wood specimens of Kuropean, American, and 

Asiatic species of Quercus is continued in Case 88. 

CASE No. 342. Refuse Oak-bark, from tanyards, used as fuel in 

89. South France. 

No. 343. English * Coppice ' and other barks, used hj 
tanners. 

No, 344. QuEBCiTRON, the bark of Q. tinctoria, L., a useful 
yellow dye. 

No. 346. Valonia, the Acorn- cups of Q. 2E[jilops, L., im- 
ported from Greece and Asia Minor, for the use of tanners and 
dyers. 26,153 tons of Valonia were imported in 1874. 

Note the specimens of OAK-(iALLs formed upon the leaves^ 
and twigs of Oak, which have been punctured by minute insects 
{Cynips, Aphis, etc.). Very valuable as sources of Gallic and 
Tannic Acids. 

No. 346. Gall-nuts, from the punctnre of a Cynipf, on Q. 
infecforia, 01., a shrubby oak of Asia Minor. Galls produced 
on other species are also met with in commerce. 

No. 347. Gallic Acid, obtained from infusion of Gall-nuts 
exposed to the air. 

No. 348. Tannin, extracted by Ether from Nut-galls. 
The union of Tannin with the gelatine in the hides constitutes- 
* Leather.' 

The two remaining compartments of this Case are devoted 
to specimens of Oak of historical interest, Bog-Oak, etc. 

No. 349. Bog-Oak, dug up from under the Roman (Ha~ 
drian's) wall. 

No. 350. Portion of a pile of old London Bridge, in use 
about 650 years ; taken up in 1827. 

No. 351. Block from ' Heme the Hunter's Oak.' 

No. 352. A block recovered in 18 iO from the wreck of 
the ' Koyal George,' sunk in 1782 at Spithead. 

No. 353. Series showing stages in the manufacture of the 
Oak and Kim fasteners used to secure rails to the ' shoes ' and 
' sleepers ' on Railways. 
CASE Specimens of Bark, stem-sections, etc., of the Cork-Oak 
90. (Q Suber, L.), growing in Spain, South France, and Italy. 
' Cork ' is the thick, outer bark, which may be removed from 
the same tree at intervals of six to ten years after it attains an. 
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age of about thirty years. The Cork collected previously is of CAS£ 
inferior quality. The bark is heated, loaded with weights to 90. 
flatten it, and then slowly dried. The operation of removing 
the Cork does not interfere with the healthy growth of the 
tree ; it is said, rather, to favour it. 

Specimens of various Bottle 'Corks,' finished and in pro- 
cess, are exhibited. 

No. 354. 'Nuts,* the well-known shell -fruit of C orylus GASl 
Avellana, L., and its varieties. Chiefly imported from Asturias 91. 
and the Mediterranean provinces of Spain. 

No. 366. Wood of the Chestnut (Gastanea vesca, Gsert.). 
A valuable and highly ornamental European tree, attaining, 
sometimes, an enormous size. 

Chestnut copses furnish, in France, hoops and vine-props. 

No. 3c 6. Beech-oil, obtained in France from the fruit of 
the Beech (Beech-mast). Used for food and burning. 

No. 357. Last and Boot-tree, models. Usually made of 
Beech. 

No. 358. Wood of the Beech (Fagus sylvatica, L.). A fine 
forest tree, ajQPording a valuable tenacious and flexible wood. 

No. 359. Specimens of the wood of the Tasmanian Myrtle 
QFagus Curminghamdi, Hk.), abounding in the forests of Tas- 
mania ; often attaining a height of two hundred feet, with a 
girth of forty feet. 

The lower shelves of the last compartment contain ' Birch 
bark' {Betula papyracea), and its various applications of use 
and ornament, from Canada, Switzerland, Norway, etc. 

No. 360. BpwEad made of Birch baek, from north-west CASE 
America. ^2. 

Beef wood Order {Casuarinacece).. A small group of 
leafless trees with jointed pendulous twigs. {Some of the 
species afford a wood of extreme hardness, formerly used in 
the Pacific islands for war-clubs, etc. 

Walnut Order (Juglandacece). Important in economic 
botany, from the value of the timber of two or three species 
and the fruit of the Walnut and Hickory. 

No. 361. Walnuts, the kernel of the fruit of Juglans regia, 
li. Exported from the South of France. Introduced into 
Europe from the South of the Caucasus and adjoining parts of 
Russia. 

No. 362. Walnut Oil, expressed from the kernels. 
Used as an article of food. Expressed with heat, it is a drying 
oil, much used in the arts. 
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CASE No. 363. Walnut Cake, remaining after the expression 
92. of the Oil ; used for cattle-feeding in the North of Italy. 

No. 364. Walnut Wood. The chief cabinet-wood of 
Europe before the introduction of Mahogany. 
CASE No. 366. Black Walnut (Juglans nigra^ L.). The wood 
98. much used in the United States for cabinet-work. 

No. 366. Butternut Wood {Juglans cinerea, L.) of the 
United States. 

No. 367. Hickory Nuts, Carga alba, Kutt., and C tonien- 
tosa, Nutt., the former species affording the principal supply. 

Observe the remarkable structure of the wood, shown iu cross 
sections, of the ' Joint- Firs * ( Gnetum), a tribe closely related to 
the Pine Order. Note also the plant, flower- and fruit-cones of 
H'elwitschia inirahilis, Hk. f., a remarkable dwarf tree of South- 
We^t Africa, discovered in 1859 by Dr. Welwitsch and described 
by Dr. Hooker in the Transactions of the Linnean Society (vol- 
xxiv. 1). Fine specimens of these plants are also exhibited in 
Museum No, III. 

Pine Order (Contferoi), So called from the heads of fruit 
being usually arranged in dense cones The Order is a large and 
highly important one, consisting of noble timber trees or shrubs, 
generally with narrow, rigid, and evergreen leaves. The Scotch 
Fir, Cedar, and Yew, are well-known examples. The wood ig 
characterized by the absence of pores (vessels) and by peculiar 
disk-like microscopic markings on its cells. 

The specimens and products afforded by the Order extend to 
Case No. 100. In Cases 93 (in part), 94, and 96, a valuable 
series of Cones is arranged ; also, specimens of the wood and 
sundry products. The Resins which abound in and characterize 
the Order, are exhibited together in Case 98. 

Under Taxaceoe (a section of the Pine Order) note — 

No. 368. Yew ( Taxus baccata, L.), from Syon House. The 
favourite wood for the long-bows of olden time. The juicy red 
cups of the fruit are harmless, but the leaves are very poisonous. 

No. 369. Wood of HuoN Pine {Dacrydium Franklinii^ 
Hk. fil). A tall Tasmanian tree, suited for planking and boat- 
building. [A cabinet chiefly made of this wood stands on the 
'Middle Floor' near Case t)l.] 

No. 370. Pine Drift-vvood, brought from the Arctic 

regions. 

Of the true Cone-bearing species, under the genus Pinus^ 
marked by needle-like, evergreen leaves, and hard cones with 
thickened scales, note — 
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No. 371. Scotch Fir (P. sylvestris, L.), an important tim- CASE 
l>er-tree, much planted in Britain, and generally distributed 93, 
through North and Central Europe ; affords * Fellow Deal,' 
and a large proportion of the * Tar ' used in Europe. 

Observe the cones of P, sylvestris^ L., P, hcdepensis^ Mill. 
(South Europe), P. Finaster, Ait. (France, Italy, etc.), P. Pmea^ 
Ij. (South Europe), P. pungens, Lb. (United States), etc. 

No. 372. PiNE-wooL, prepared from the leaves of P. sylvcs- 
iris, L., and used for stufl&ng cushions, felting, etc. 

No. 373. Soap, made from oil obtained from the leaves of 
the same species. 

No. 374. Edible Seeds of the Stone Pine (P. Pinea, L.), 
strung together as brought to market in Lisbon. 

Note Cones of the Himalayan Pines, P. Gerardiana, Wall., CASE 
and P. longlfolia, Lamb. ; the North American — P. Coulteri, 93 94, 
Don., P. rigida, Mill., P. indgnis, Dgl., P. Sdbimana, Dgl., etc. 

No. 375. Wood of the Weymouph Pine (P. Strohus, L.). 
The most valuable timber fir of North America. 

No. 376. Paper, from sawdust of same. 

Under the section or genus Abies, — the Spruce-Firs, — ^with CASE 
shorter and flatter leaves than true Pines, and the scales of the 95. 
cones thinner, — 

Observe the cones of A. nohilis^ A. pectinata, A, Dottglasii, 
etc. 

No. 377. Norway Spruce (A. excdm, DC). The ' White 
Deal ' of carpenters. Affords Burgundy Pitch. 

No. 378. Planks of Douglas Pine (A. Dougladi, Ldl.), 
grown in Northumberland. 

No. 379* Bark of the Hemlock-Spruce (Abies canadensis, 
Mx.), employed in tanning. 

No. 380. Bread made of Pine-bark and Moss, eaten in 
time of scarcity in Finland. 

In this Case are miscellaneous articles made of the wood of CASE 
the Pine and Spruce, — as toys, fire-lighters, matches, etc. 96. 
Note the interesting series illustrating the manufacture of 
children's toys, as carried on in Saxony. 

No. 381. Mat, Basket, Rope, etc., of Pine-shavings. Used 
in Sweden. 

No. 383. Pi2JE Shingles, used in Switzerland to cover 
walls of houses, overlying each other as tiles. 

No. 383. Wood of Larch {Larix europa^ayDC), Exceed- CASE 
inglj strong and durable. Affords Venice turpentine. 97^ 

No. 384. Bark of the same, used in tanning. 
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CASE No. 385. Cones of the three forms of Cedar, from Syria, 

97, Himalaya, and Atlas. 

No. 388. Cedar-wood [Cedrus Lfljani^ Loud., and vars.). 
Native on the Lebanon and Taurus, and under slightly different 
forms on the Himalaya (0. Deodara, Rxb.) and Atlas ((7. atlaiu 
iica, Man.). Emblematic, in the sacred writings, of grandeur 
and power. 

No. 387. Cast of Fossil Coniferous Cone (Finites macro- 
cephalufi). Lower green-sand, Kent. 

The last compartment of this Case contains cones of several 
species of Daminara, also Gunningluimia sincnsiSf Rich., Sciado- 
pitys verticillata, S. et Z., etc. 
CASE No. 388. Cones of Norfolk Island Pine (Araticaria 

98. exceha. Ait.). 

No. 389. Chili Pine (A. imhricdta, Pav.). 

No. 390- BuNYA-BuNYA Pine (A. BidwillU, Hk.). 

No. 391. Seeds of same, used as food by the Aborigines 
of Moreton Bay, Australia. 

No. 392. Wood of Norfolk Island Pine, and candlesticks 
made of the same. 

No. 393. A. hrasiliana^ Lb. South Brazil. 

Observe fine specimen of branch of Araucaria Eulel. 

The last compartment of this Cabinet is devoted to the 
resinous products of the Pine tribe, — Tar, Pitch, Turpentines, 
Balsams, and Besins. 

No- 394. Dammar, Cowdi or Kauri Resin, aflforded by 
Dammara australis, Lb., the New Zealand * Cowdi Pine.' Used 
in varnish-makinsr. The larsfest masses are found buried in 
the soil, in many places far from where the trees now grow. 

No. 395. liesiQ of D. orlentallSf Don, a giant tree of the 
East Indian Islands. 

No. 396. Turpentine. The principal supply is from Ame- 
rica, and is obtained chiefly from Pimis palustris. Mill. It 
exudes from wounds made in the trunk, near the ground. 

No. 397. Strasburg Turpentine. Rarely seen. From 
blisters in the bark of Ahips Picea, Mill. 

No. 398. Venice Turpentin]:, from the Larch {Larix 
eurorcea, DC). 

No. 399. Tar, from Archangel, Stockholm, etc. Chiefly 
obtained in Sweden and Russia, from the Scotch Fir (Pinus 
sylvp.stris^ L.), by a process of dry distillation. Billets and 
roots of the Pine being burned in a closed pit, the Tar exudes, 
flowing into barrels, which are bunged for exportation as soon 
as filled. 
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No. 400. Black Pitch. The residium in the distillation CASE 
•of Pyroligneous Acid from Wood-tar. 98. 

No. 401. Common Frankincense, or Thus. A spontaneous 
-exudation from the Spruce (Abies excelsa, DC). 

No. 402. Burgundy Pitch, obtained also from the Spruce, 
cliiefly in Western Switzerland. So often impure that other 
and cheaper sorts are usually substituted for it, under the same 
name, in trade. 

No. 403. Canada Balsam, from AUes halsamea, Marsh., 
and A, Fraseri, Pursh. 

No. 404. Rosin, or Common Resin. The residue after 
distillation of Oil of Turpentine. The colour depends upon the 
deg-ree to which the process is carried. 

No. 405. Juniper Berries. The succulent, resinous, and CASE 
rather sweet fruit of Juniperus communis, L., a European and 199. 
British shrub. Used in Belgium, North Prance, etc., in the 
preparation of gin. 

No. 406. Stages in the manufacture of pencils. 

No. 407. Wood of Juniperus virginiana, L., and its variety. 

No. 408. J", hermudiana, L., both affording the so-called 
* Pencil Cedar,' employed in the manufacture of lead-pencils. 

No. 409. Cones of Sequoia (Welling fonia J gigantea, Torr., 
from the Sierra Nevada, California. A tree has been described 
460 feet in height, with a circumference of 116 feet. The oldest 
trees are not believed, by Dr. A. Gray much to antedate the 
Christian era. 

No. 410. Sandarach, the resin of Gallitrii quadrivalvis, CASE 
Vent. ; powdered, it is 'Pounce,' used to prepare parchment 100. 
.for writing upon. 

No. 411. Vases made of the wood of Oallitris quadjivalvis, 
Vent., an Algerian tree ; presented by the Prince Jerome Bona- 
parte. 

No. 412. Oyster-bat Pine (Frenela rhomhoidea, Endl.), 
from Tasmania. 

No. 413. Cypress-wood (Gupressus sempervirens, L.). Aro- 
matic, compact, and almost imperishable. 

No. 414 Wrapper made of the bark of Thuja gigantea, 
Nutt., a North-west American tree. 

Cycas Order (Gycadaceoi). A small group of Palm-like 
ishrubs or trees, in the structure and mode of arrangement of the 
flowers, presenting some analogy with the Pine Order. Natives, 
mostly, of Mexico, the Cape, and tropical Asia. Fossil cones and 
a trunk of the Order have been found in the lower greensand 
Kent, and at Portland. None are now native in Europe. 

No. 415. Cones oi Encephalartos horridus, Lehm., and 
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CASE No. 416. B. pu7igen8j Lehm. South African shrabs, with 

100. fiercely-armed, spinose leaves. The cones have been ripened in* 
Britain. Living specimens are in the *' Palm-stove.* 

CASE No. 417. Sago. Prepared from the nnts of Cycas drcinoliSy^ 

101. Ii»> io. Ceylon and Western India. Much used by the poorer 
natives. [Sago, see Museum No. II., Case 86.] 

No. 418. Sections of wood of Cycas revoluta, Thb., showing^ a 
cellular pith-like mass traversed by rings and bundles of woody 
fibre. 

Bhizanthe8B. Under this head are collected a few most 
anomalous plants of very different structure, agreeing in the 
absence of green colour and leaves, and in their parasitisn:! 
upon the stems and roots of other vegetables. 

No. 419. Cups, used by the Lepchas, Tibetans, etc., made 
from knots formed on the roots of Oaks, Maples, etc., by th& 
parasitical Balanoj^hora iuvolucrata, Hk. fil. Some of these, 
esteemed antidotes to poison, fetch a great price. 

No. 420. Candles, made in New Qi^enada, of the waxy 
secretion contained in the tissues of La^^^sc^ar/^a hypogcea, Mart. 
BaJanophora elongata,^\, iumishes a wax similarly used in Java. 

No. 421. Flowers of Bajfiesia (B. Patina, Bl., and B, Ar^ 
noldiy Br.). Of the latter, the largest flower in the world, see 
a model in wax, in a table-case, in Museum No. III. 

On the staircase and on the wall-space over the several fire- 
grates are hung numerous portraits of eminent botanists and 
ta-avellers. Nearly the whole of this collection was got 
together by the late Sir W. J. Hooker, and after his death, 
was purchased by the Government for this Museum. 
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The botanical character of the plants represented by the 
specimens and products in this Museum (exclusive of those in 
the Table-cases, also Wall-cases of Rooms 4, 9, and 10, which 
belong to *Plowerless Orders,' or miscellaneous objects), are 
chiefly these: — Ist. The embryo plant, in the ripe seed, has but 
one seed-leaf {cotyledon^ hence called Monocotyledons), and the 
first leaves alternate. 2. The species having woody stems, 
form isolated bundles of wood which usually do not increase in 
thickness year by year ; once formed, they remain unaltered in 
diameter, scattered through the pith-like substance of the stem. 
3. The parts of the flower are usually in threes, 4. The veins- 
of the leaves, excepting in a few Orders, are parallel, or if di- 
verging, not irregularly netted. 
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The Collections occupy two Floors, commencing in Room 
No. I., a small apartment on the Upper Floor, near the top of 
the stairs. The number of each ' Room ' ia usually affixed 
above, or by the side of the doorway leading into it. The- 
Cases and objects specified in the Guide are numbered consecu- 
tively fix)m Boom No, I. 

Upper Floor. 
Room No. I. 

7aiXl Order (Dioscorect&ece), A group of twining shrubs CASE 
with large tubers, together with the following Order, charac- 1. 
terized by having neUveiiiecl leaves ; differing in this respect 
from most other Monocotyledons. 

No. 1. Yams. The tubers of various species of Bioscorea, 
cultivated in nearly all tropical countries as important escu- 
lents. The tubers abound in farinaceous matter, and ofben 
reach a large size, weighing from thirty to forty pounds. 
Their culture is considered to have spread from South-east Asia 
and the East Indian islands, where at present D, alata, L., is 
the most commonly grown. 
, No. 3. Biscuits made of the flour of Yams, from Jamaica. 

Sarsaparilla Order {SmUacece), Observe specimens of 
the Sarsaparillas of commerce. 

No. 3. The underground stem (rhizome) of various species 
of Smilax, growing in South and Central America, Mexico, and 
the West Indies. The determination of the species affording 
the Sarsaparillas employed in medicine is very difficult. 8. 
officinalis, H. B. K., S, papyraceayFoir, (Brazilian), 8. medica, 
Schl. (Mexican), are among the species affording the supply. 

[Specimens of the rhizome, with a flowering branch of any 
Sarsaparilla-producing 8milax would be valued.] 

No. 4. China Root {Smilax China, L.), brought from China CASE 
and Japan. 2. 

Under the small aquatic order, the * Frogbits,' widely diffused 
over the globe, note — 

No. 6. The 'New Water-weed ' (Elodea canadensis, Rich.). 
This species is abundant in North America, whence it has been 
introduced into Britain : within the past sixteen or seventeen 
years it has rapidly spread through the canals and ponds of the 
(Jnited Kingdom, especially in the midland counties, where it 
obstructs navigation. Only female plants have been found in- 
Britain. 

OrcMs Order {OrckidacecR), A large and very remark- 
able group, marked by flowers of very irregular and anomalous 
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OASB form, often of great beauty. It grows all over the world, 

2. excepting in very cold and dry regions. In cool climates the 
species are nsnally terrestrial, while in the tropics they are 
generally fonnd growing npon the tranks of trees, etc. (epi- 
phytes). From the beanty and singnlariiy of their flowers, 
many are cultivated in our hothouses. Few afford economic 
products. 

CASE Uo. 6. Vanilla. The jfragrant fruit of VanUla planifolia, 

3. And., collected in Mexico. It is used in confectionery to flavour 
chocolates, creams, liqueurs, etc. Other allied species of Vanilla^ 
growing in South and Central America, afford fragrant fruits, 
inferior in quality to the Mexican. 

Ginger Order (Zingiberacetse). Tropical herbs, with aro- 
. matic, creeping, root-like stems (rhizomes), and very irregular 
flowers. The greater number are East Indian. 

No. 7. Grains op Paradise, the pungent seeds of Amomum 
Meleguefa, Rose, a West African herb ; used to give 'strength* 
to spirits, beer, etc., and in veterinary medicine. [Of allied 
species affording similar seeds, specimens in flower and fruit, 
with the leaves, are requested.] 
CASE No. 8. Cardamoms, the firuit of Eletiarm Oardaniomuni, 

4. Mat., a perennial herb of the East Indies. Used in flavouring 
and in medicine. * Ceylon Cardamoms ' are the produce of E. 
major, Sm. 

No. 9. Turmeric, the powdered rhizome of Gnrcunia longa, 
L., commonly cultivated in India, also in China. It is used as 
an aromatic condiment in curries, Indian cookery, etc., as a co- 
louring ingredient, and test for the presence of alkalies, which 
change its colour to a brown. 

No. 10. East Indian Arrowroot, obtained from the tubers 
of 0, angustifoUa, Roxb. 

No. il. Zedoary. The aromatic tubers of an allied Cur- 
cuma, used in medicine. 

No. 12. Ginger. The root-like stem of Zhigiber officinale, 
Rose, cultivated in the warmer parts of Asia, the West Indies, 
Sierra Leone, etc. Of this well-known condiment several var- 
ieties are known in trade, distinguished by their quality, 
country of growth, etc. Gingers are either * coated ' with the 
shrivelled rind, or * scraped,' having it removed. Ginger is 
sometimes 'bleached' by chloride of lime, or 'white -washed* 
with lime and water. 38,760 cwts. of Ginger were imported 
. in 1874. 

Specimens of Ginger from the East and West Indies, Africa, 
etc., are exhibited. 
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No. 18. Preserved Ginger. The yonng shoots of the CASE 
Thizome, peeled and preserved in syrup. 4. 

At the opposite end of the room, — 

Case 5 contains baskets and matting made of the large CASE 
ribbed leaves or split stems of certain of the * Arrow-root 5. 
Order * {Marantacece) ; a group very closely resembling the 
* Gingers/ growing in hot countries. 

No. 14. Mat constructed of strips of the stem of Phrynmm 
dichotorrmm, Rxb., brought from Silhet by Dr. Hooker. 

No. 15. E/hizome of the Arrow-root plant {Maranta arun- 
dinaceay L.) of the West Indies ; chiefly cultivated in St. Vin- 
Kjent and Barbadoes. 

No. 16. West Indian Arrow-root, the starch obtained by 
-washing, from the rhizomes of the above. 

No. 17. Tous-LES-Mois. Starch from the tubers of 
*Can7m edtiUs, Ker. Commonly used by invalids. The micros- 
<3opic granules of Tous-les-Mois are larger than those of any 
^other starch used as food. 

Plantain Order {Musacem). A small though highly im- CASE 
portant group of plants, with large sheathing leaves, chiefly 6. 
tropical. Two or three species afford invaluable fruits (Bana- 
nas and Plantains) ; the leaves yield an excellent fibre. Nu- 
merous specimens of Plantain fibre, with matting, cloth, cordage, 
»etc., made of it, are exhibited. 

No. 18. Manila Hemp, the fibre of Musa teMlis, Nees, 
•with many of its applications. 

Imported from the Philippine Islands. 

No. 19. Cordage, paper, etc., manufactured from Manila CASE 
Hemp. 7. 

No. 20. Bananas, the fruit of Miisa saiyientiim, Br., a 
species cultivated everywhere in the tropics, under one or other 
of its varieties. In India, China, and the East Indian islands, 
the culture of * Bananas ' dates from extreme antiquity. There 
is no sufficient evidence of their existence in the New World 
prior to its discovery. 

The variety yielding the 'Plantain* (M". paradisiacal L.) 
scarcely differs from the true ' Banana.' These fruits are of 
the greatest importance as food in tropical countries. 

No. 21. Flower-spike of the Ensete of Bruce {Mubsa Etisete, 
Gmel.), from Abyssinia. 

No. 22. Fruit of the Traveller's Tree of Madagascar 
{Ravenala madagascariensis, Sonn.), showing the seeds sur- 
rounded by a bright blue aril ; brought by Mr. Ellis from 
Madagascar. 
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iSB Iris Order {Iridacea), familiar to os ia the Yellow Fl»g- 

8. and Crocus. iS&oj be&atifbl Cape species are caltirated. 

No. 23. Saitbon, the dried stigin&s (the trifid orange- 
coloured tops of the central orijBii of the flower) of Crocii*- 
safiiiis, All. Native in Asia Minor ; cnltiTated in Egypt and 
Bonth Enrope. It ia used as a colonring ingredient and for 
flavonring confectionery. 

Obserro, under ' Tacca Order,' — 

No. 24. Starch from the tnbers of TVra piininfijida, L., 
and one or two allied species. A most important article of 
food in the Sonth Sea Islands. 

Under 'Amaryllis Order,' a gronp resembling' the 'Lilies,'' 
differing in having the ovary bdmr the whorls of the flower 
(represented by the DaSbdil and Snowdrop, also many hand- 
some exotic species {Criimm, etc.) grown ia plant-honsea), 

No. 25- Fibre of Agave aiiierieana, L., called 'American 

Aloe,' with varioaa fabrics made of it. The jaice of the Agave- 

affords, when fermented, a liqnor mnch used in Mexico, called 

Pulqm. 

ASB Pine-apple Order (B.wne^iaccar). American hard and 

9. "dry-leaved plants, familiar to ns in — 

No, 26. Pine-apple {Bromella Ananas, L,). Inti-odnced 
into the tropica of the Old World, where, aa in the jnngles of 
India and the West Indiea, it has become natoraJizeJ. 

No. 27. Fibre fram the leaves of the Pinb.apple. 

' Pita,' and other fibres, afforded by species of Brotaelia (B. 
Pirigwin, L,, etc.), With articles manufactured from them, are 
eidiLbited. 

Boom No. II. 

Grass Order (Oramine/x). Familiar to us, clothing oar 

meadows, pastures, and wayaidea. Theae, however, feebly 

renreaent the gigantic graaaea of the tropics, some of which, as 

,tain a height of 100 feet or more. Of this moat 

p, there may bo about from 'iliOO to 4000 species, 

e Cereals — Wheat, Rice, Indian Com, etc., onr 

bread-producing plants. TheOrderiacontinued 

. ia devoted to Bamboos {Banjiittsa arundinacea, 
). The stem, entire or aplit up into fine strips, 
eaves, are applied in China, India, and the East 
X) a great variety of purposes. The young shoots 
n the juice a fermented drink ia prepared ; the 
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larger jointed stems serve as water- vessels, while very small ones C 
are suspended as ear-rings, etc. Walking-canes, fishing-baskets, X' 
blow- tubes and arrows, bowls, curious Chinese ornaments carved 
out of the Bamboo root-stock, window-blinds, bow and arrow of 
-a tiger-trap, guitar, flute, comb, brushes, cloth, paper, chair, 
umbrella, etc., are among the sundry articles here exhibited, 
constructed of Bamboo. Observe in 

Case 12. Tabasheer, a siliceous deposit (Silica, 70, Potash 
.and Lime, 30 per ct.), obtained from the joints of the Bamboo. 

No, 28 Porcelain cup, covered with split Bamboo of remark- 
ably fine workmanship, from Japan. 

Observe, suspended in the passage, a series of Diagrams, ex- 
planatory of the structure of flowers, fruits, etc., prepared by 
Professor Henslow for the Committee of Council on Education, 
Also a portion of the celebrated * Dragon-tree * (^Draccena Draco, 
L.), of Orotava, Teneriffe. It was known to be a very ancient 
tree in 1406, and was destroyed by a gale in 1867. 

Room No. III. 

The gallery round the principal room of the house, appro- 
priated to the * Grass Order.' 

(To the left, immediately on entering from the stairs.) C 
Various kinds of Rice (Oryza sativa, L.), with and without 
the husk, from India, East Indian islands, Europe, America^ etc. 
This grain furnishes to the haman race a larger proportion of 
food than any other single species* In India, where it is found 
wild, its cultivation is of the highest antiquity. It is said to 
have been introduced into China about 4Gb0 years ago. At 
the present time it is grown in nearly all hot countries, exten- 
. ding to Southern Europe, and into several of the Southern 
States of America, especially the Carolinas, where some of the 
finest rice is produced. Of Rice (not in the husk), 7,002,798 
.<3wts. were imported in 1874 into the United Kingdom. 

No. 29. Numerous varieties of Rice grown in India, in 
-the husk called 'Paddy.* The Rice of Patna and Arracan 
command a large sale in the London market. Note also 
samples from other rice-growing countries. 

No. 30. Starches manufactured in England from Rice. 

Matting, Baskets, etc., made of 'Esparto Grass' {Machrochloa Q 
.tenacissima, Kth.), and perhaps another species, growing in 
Spain, Italy, North Africa, etc. Used in the time of the 
. Romans for coarse cordage, and now extensively employed for 
paper-making. 
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CASE Ckieflj devoted to Indian Corn, or Maize (^Zea Mays, Ii.)^ 
16. Native originally of America, of which part is doubtftd. 
Early introdncod into the Old World afler the discovery of the- 
former, and now a most important coltare in the £a8t Indiani 
islands and North Africa. It is grown also in Sonth Europe. 
17,683,212 cwts. were imported in 1874. 

Numerous varieties are exhibited. Remark — 

Hat made of ' Husk,* the sheathing -leaves of Maize. 

No. 31. * CoRNBALL,' made of * popped ' grains of Indian 
Corn, prepared by heating them on a metal plate. The grains- 
open, exposing their starchy, white contents. They are 
sweetened and coloured. 

No. 32. Monstrous growths of the flowering- spike of 
Maize. 

No. 33. Maize from a Peruvian sepulchre. 

In passing to Case 16, note a &ame containing specimens of 
woods seasoned by Newtpn's patent desiccating process. 
CASE Case 16 contains chiefly agricultural grasses. 

16. Observe — 

No. 34. Job's Tears (Coix Lachryma, L.). The seeds, sur- 
rounded by a hard-shelled involucrum, strung upon thread,, 
and sold in Paris for rosaries, at a sou apiece. 

No. 36. Canary-seed {Phcdaris canariensis, L.). Mainly 
used to feed caged birds. The annual consumption is about 
200,000 bushels, 9-tenths of which come from Barbary and 
Turkey, Holland and a few of the English counties supply the 
remainder. The principal sale is in the manufacturing districts- 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
CASE No. 36. Millet (Fanicum miliaceum, L., P. italicum, L.^ 

17. etc.). Cultivated from a very remote period, in India and 
China. Millets were also grown by the Celts and Germans. . 
The species are ill-understood, and scarcely to be identified. 

No. 37. Indl^n Millet {Seiaria, spp.). 

No. 38. Gero {P enicillaria spicaia, WiUd.), A grain in. 
daily household use on the Niger and Gambia. This specimen 
shows the mode in which the * spikes * are secured for trans- 
port. • 
CASE No. 39. Common Reed (Phragmitcs commwiis, Trin.). 

18. No. 40. Portion of ceiling from a cottage in Somerset^ 
of reeds and plaster. 

Observe specimens of Maram-grass (Psamma arenaria^ 
Beauv.) ; a very valuable sand-binding plant. 

No. 41. Provence Reed {A, Donax, L.). From the South 
of Europe. The root is used medicinally in France, 
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No. 42. Mowering-spike of Pampas Grass (Gynerium CA8I 
argenieum, Nees). A tall South American grass, cultivated 19. 
for ornament out-of-doors in Britain. The flower-stems serve 
for the shafts of arrows. 

Agricultural varieties of the Oat (Avena saliva, L.). The CASI 
precise native country cannot now be determined, though 20. 
probably it is of European or West Asiatic origin. It would 
appear to have been cultivated by the German races, but not 
by the Hebrews, Egyptians, Greeks, or Romans. 

Continued in Case 21. Note ' Oat-cake ' and Norwegian CASE 
*Flad-br6d,' the latter usually made of Barley-meal, or Barley 21. 
and Oatmeal mixed. Baked in thin circles over a wood fire. 

Cases 22 to 24. Chiefly labelled agricultural grasses and CASE 
seeds, including Fescues (Festucoe), and Meadow-grasses (Poce). 22, 23 
Note the stems of the ' Crested Dog's-tail ' {fiynomrvs cris- 24. 
iatvs, L.), prepared for plaiting, dyed, etc. Also hat, etc., of 
same. It is a common wild British species. 

Case 25. Principally agricultural varieties of Wheat {Tri- CASE 
ticum vulgare, DC). Its culture is coeval with the history of 25. 
agriculture itself. Various passages in the sacred writings 
mention it. It is said to have been found wild in Asia Minor, 
but doubt must always attach to the place of its original 
nativity. 

Observe — 

No. 43. Paper made of the creeping stems of Couch-grass 
{Triticiim repetis, L.), a most troublesome agricultural weed. 

No. 44. Copy of an etching, executed with Smut of Wheat, 
a minute parasitical fungus ( Uredo) having microscopic black 
spores. Most frequent on Barley and Oats. 

Specimens of Wheat (continued) and Rye {Secale cereale, L.). CASE 

No. 45. Various sorts of Maccaroni and Vermicelli. 26, 27 
Manufactured from fine Wheat-flour in Italy and Sicily. From 28. 
Prof. Parlatore. 

No. 46. Papers manufacttired from Straw. 

No. 47. Oils extracted from Wheat, used in flavouring 
confectionery, etc. 

No. 48. Flour buried in Kotzebue's Sound; by Captain 
Beechey, in 1824 ; quite good when dug up in 1849, by Captain 
Kellett. 

Specimens of Straw Veneering from Japan, and of Straw- CASE 
PLAIT from North Italy, Dunstable, St. Alban's, etc., with 29. 
instrument used in splitting straws. Also plait of Rye-straw. 

Varieties of Barley {Hordeum vulgare, L.). One of the CASE 
cultivated plants of Egypt and Palestine. Torrefied grains of 80, 31 
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CASE 

30, 81. Barley are stated to have bee'A found in the Egyptian cata- 
combs, though possibly of another species of Hordeum. 
CASE Bablet (continned). Observe a series illostrative of the 

32. progress of MALxma. The Barley, after having been made to 
germinate by warmth and moistore, is dried and its vitaliiy 
destroyed. Its infasion is fermentable, and contains saccharine 
matter. 

Charred Barley, used to colour porter. 

On an upper shelf are, — 

No. 49. Scotch or Pot Barlet, the grain deprived of the 
husk by a mill ; and 

No. 60. Pearl Bablet, the seeds rounded and all the 
outer coat removed. 
CASE Lemon Grass {Andropogon citratits, DC, and allied species), 

33. forniohin;^ fra^^i^ant essential oils, imported from India and 
Ceylon, as * Lemon Gr£ss ' and * Citronelle ' oils. [Specimens 
of Grass Essential Oils, accompanied by good examples, in 
flower, of the Grass affording thenj, are requested.] 

Note also varieties of Sorghum, affording in the West of 
Africa and South of Europe, a useful Millet. 

The species are imperfectly understood. S. vidgare, Pers., 

8. saccharatum, Moench, and the Millet-yielding species, being 

perhaps varieties of S, hal&peiUG^ Pers., a species abundant in 

a wild state in South Europe, North Africa, etc. 

CASE Produce of the Sugar-cane {Saccharum officinarum, L., also 

34. 8. violaceum, Tuss., and 8. sinenses Rxb.), originally native 
of Southern Asia, though never met with wild. Cultivated 
chiefly in India, East and West Indian Islands, and Mauritius, 
for the supply of our market, though extensively grown also 
in South America and China. 

No. 61. Sugar-cane. The solid, jointed stems grow to a 
height of from six to twelve or even fifl^een feet, bearing a 
lary e panicle of soft hairy flowers. 

No. 62. Samples of Crystallized Sugars of commerce, 
obtained from the clarified juice by evaporation. The un- 
crystallized remainder is drained off as ' Molasses.* 

The great proportion of sugar in common use is refined in 
the United Kingdom ; the raw impure Sugar being re-dissolved, 
heated with bullock's blood,and filtered through animal charcoal. 

Upwards of 14,200,000 cwts. of unrefined Sugar were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom in 1874. 

No. 63. Megass, the cane after passing through the rollers 
of the sugar-mill for the expression of the juice. It is used as 
fuel. 
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No. 54. Samples of Cane Juice in various stages of pre- CASE 
paration, purified by the action of heat and lime. 34. 

If 0. 66. Slag from furnaces in which the waste cane is burnt. 
The rind of the cane contains much silica, hence the glassy slag. 

No, 66. Paper made of refuse Sugar-cane. 

Miscellaneous articles, chiefly made of the stems, roots, etc., CASE 
of various grasses — as brushes, whisks, table-mats, necklaces. 35. 

Room No. lY. 

(Entered from the Gallery, between Cases 19 and 20.) 
Contains various cloths, barks, cordage, and woods, afforded CASE 
by species which cannot be identified. 36, 37, 

Room No. V. 

Lily Order {Idliacece), A large and beautiful Order, CASE 
embracing several groups very dissimilar in habit and geo- 38. 
graphical distribution. Familiar examples are our garden 
Lilies, Aloes, Asparagus, and Onion. 

No. 67. ' Bowstring Hemp,' fibre afibrded by the leaves 
of Sansemera zeylanica, Willd., an Indian plant. It is extremely 
tenacious and well adapted for cordage. 

No. 68. SocoTRiNB Aloes {Aloe socotmia, Lam.). 

No. 69. Barbadoes Aloes {A. vulgaris, Lam.). 

No. 60. Cape Aloes (A. ferox, L., and allies). 

The inspissated juice flowing from the fresh-cut leaves of 
these species of Aloe, constitutes the finest commercial Aloes. 
Inferior sorts are obtained by pressure or boiling the leaves. 
Barbadoes Aloes is imported from the West Indies in gourds. 

No. 61. Squill, the bulb of Scilla maritmia, L., growing 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

No. 62. Dragon's Blood. The concrete resinous juice of 
Dracaena Draco, L., a tree of the Canaries. [This is not the 
Dragon's Blood of commerce, which is obtained from species 
of Calamus, of the ' PaJm Order.' Case 87.] 

New Zealand Flax, obtained from the leaves of Phormium CASE 
tenaa, Forst., and probably an allied species, native of New 39. 
Zealand and Norfolk Island. Specimens of the fibre, with 
cordage, baskets, garmeuts, etc., manu&ctured of it. Con- 
tinued in the next case. CASE 

On the lower shelf. 40. 

No. 63. Grass-wrack {Zostera marina, L.), belonging to a 
'Small group of grass-like marine plants. It is common on the 
British coast and in most parts of the world, near low-water 
mark. Used for packing and to stuff beds. 
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CASE Screw-Pine Order {Pandanae&B). A Bmall gTonp of 

11. Falm-Hlce trees and shraba, growing mainly in the Indian 

islands. Remarkable for their branching candelabram-like 

st«ms, and the roots given off from the tnmk far above Qua 

snrfaoo of the gronnd. 

No. 64. Strips of the leaves of Carludoviea palmata, R.P,^ 
growing in New Qranada. 

No. 66. Fanaua H&t, of the same material. 
Note — Matting made from the leaves of species of Screw- 
Pine (PonduTHw) and Fn:ycinclia. 

The ' Mats ' in which Manritias Sugar is imported, are made 
of the leaves of P. nlilU, Borr. 
CASE FKDiia of Sckew-Pinks, portions of stems, ete., with the snp- 

42. porting ' adventitions ' roots. 

CASE Kush Order {Jimcaeew). Represented by the Rush or 

43. OUT commons and fens. 

Note — Brooms and matting of the halma of common British 
species of Kush (i/unciw glaiicvs, Khr., and /. communis, Mey.). 
No. 66. Pith of Sofi Rnsit (/. rommwtu, Mey.), as bronght 
to market in Norwich. Used as wick in ' rash-lighta.' 

Obaorvo also, Hat, baskets, etc., made of the fibrous leaves 
of the Palmite {Frioniiim Palmila, E.M.), from South Africa, 
CASE Bulrash Order (Typliacece). A group of marsh plants^ 
i4, 46. with long narrow leaves, and spiked or clustered flowers. 

No. 67- Cakes made of the pollen of Ti/pha elephantiwi, 
R^b., India. 

No. 68. Same, of the pollen of T. augustifolta, L., eaten in 
Scinde. 

Under the ' Arum Order ' {Arafece), represented in Britain by 
the ' Cockoo.pint,' — 

No. 69. Sweet Plaq (Acorvs Calamus, L.), a widely diatri- 
bnted marsh plant, growing in Europe, Asia, and America. The 
creeping root (rhizome) is warm and aromatic. 

No. 70. PoBTLAKD Aesowroot. Starch washed from the 
tubers of the Cuckoo-pint {Antm maculatum, L.) in Portland 
T_i — J Used as Arrow-root, 

71 Coco-Meal and biscuits, prepared from the starchy 

f Colocasia tsculenia, Scht.,in the West Indies. 

fe Order (Gyperacem). A large tribe of grass-lika 

vith solid though slender stems, and the sheaths of the- 

lot split in front as in grasses. Growing in every 

; some of the species are widely distriboted. 

ve hassocks, mats, brushes, ete., made of the wiry stems 

'ea of species of Sedge (JJarex). 
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No. 72» Papyrus documents from Egyptian tombs ; the CASE 
cellular pith of a species of Papyrus now extinct, or nearly so, 47. 
in Egypt. 

No. 73. Papyrus from the stem of Cypertcs Fapyrus^ L., 
(Papynia antiqiiOTum^ Willd. Cyperus syriacus, Pari.), growing 
in Sicily and Palestine. 

Baskets, hassocks, bottle-covers, bee-hive, etc., made of the CASE 
Marsh Gladden (Scirpus laciistris, L.), common in Britain, and 48. 
generally in the north temperate zone, in watery places. 

Case 45 contains a Coat of the same from Portugal. 

In the Table-Cases are contained miscellaneous specimens of 
Fibres, Oils, Fruits, etc., which cannot be referred with certainty 
to their respective Orders. The closed drawers in this Room, 
also in rooms No. I., VI., and VIII. contain fruits and seeds 
scientifically arranged for reference. 

Ground Floor. 

Room No. VI. 
The Palm Order (Palmaceoe). 

Palms are almost exclusively tropical, few species extending 
into cool countries. But one {Ghamceroyts humilis, L.) reaches 
the South of Spain and Italy. They furnish the daily food, 
habitations, and utensils, of a large proportion of the human 
race. The order is well represented by the trees cultivated in 
the Palm-stove of the Royal Gardens, where many of the more 
important species may be found. 

Oases 49, 50, 51 and part of 52 are devoted to sections of CASE 
the wood, flower-branches, and sheaths (spoAlices and spathes) 49. 
and leaves of Palms ; with baskets, hats, etc., made of the 
leaves of undetermined species. 

Observe in Case 50 — 

JuRUPARis, a sort of trumpet used on certain festal occasions CASE 
by the Indians of the Rio Negro. Made of the stem of the 50. 
PAxroBA Palm (Iriartea exorrJiiza, Mt.). 

The lower part of case 52, contains spadices, fruits, and CASE 
articles made from the leaves of Astrocaryum spp. 52. 

Cases 53, 54 and 55 contain spadices, stems, etc., of species 
of Bactris, Liciiala, Plectocomia, Thrtnax, Calamus etc. 

Ornamented leaf of Palmyra Palm {Borassus flahelUfornm, CASE 
L.). 56. 

Spadices, fruits and mats made of leaves of Mauritia spp. CASE 

57. 
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CASE "No, 74. Hammocks of Mauriiia thread, Brazil. 
-58, 59. Plaited- work of the leaves of a Ghaniairops ? from Gaba, etc. 
Matting and plait of the leaves of the South European Fan- 
Palm {Ghamcerops JmmiliSy L.), growing near the Mediterranean 
shores. 

No. 75. Great-coat of the leaves of Chamcerops cxceLsa, 
Thb. 

No. 76. Another made of the fibre of the same : both 

from China. 

OASE Spadices of Acrocomia, CEnocarpuSy etc, 

60. The Table-Case contains Varnishes, *Tar,' Paraffin e, etc., 

manufactured from Peat and Coal ; preparations of Irish Peat, 

compressed and fibrous ; Lignites ; a few fossilized stems, etc. 

Room No. VII. 

CASE In Case 61 note the enormous fruit-branch of Raphia E/uffia, 

•61, 62. Mart., from Mauritius. 

CASE No. 77. Tent-cover, 23 feet by 6, of the leaves of the Fan 
63. or Talipot Palm {Gorypha tcnibracuUfera, L.) used in Ceylon ; 
light, strong, and waterproof. The dried leaves commonly 
serve as umbrellas. 

CASE Cases 64* and 65 contain shields, etc., made of Palm leaves. 

^64, 65. In glazed case on the floor, observe a specimen of the Bal- 
sam-Bog, of the Falklands {Bolax glebaria^ Com.), [Museum 
No. I., see Case 45 ;] — 

CASE Large Australian members of the Lily Order. 

-66, 67, Species of Grass-Gum-Treb {Xanthorrhcea), 

Room No. VIII. 

^ The Wall-Cases are occupied by specimens and products of 
the * Palm Order.' 
CASE CocoA-NuT Palm {Gocos mccifera, L.). Cultivated abun- 
•68, 70. dantly on the coast of tropical countries, seldom penetrating 
far inland. Believed to have spread originally from the west 
coast of Central America and adjacent islands. One of the 
most valuable species of the Order. 

No. 78. Fruit, dry and in fluid, of the Cocoa-Nut. 
No. 79. Husk of Cocoa-Nut, consisting of strong wiry 
fibre, the * Coir ' of commerce. 

No. 80. Brushes, Mats, Cordage, etc., of CoiR-fibre. 
No. 81. Ornamental articles and utensils of carved CocoA- 
NuT Shell. 
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Wo. 82. Arrack, distilled from ' the juice, or ' toddy,' ob- CASE 
tained from incisions in the flowering branch, with vinegar 70. 
prepared from it. 

ISTo. 83. Oil, also Stearine and Oleine, of the Cocoa-Nut. 
Used in the mamifacture of soap and candles. The oil is pro- 
cured from the kernel by boiling or steaming, and pressure. 
One quart is said to be afforded by seven or eight nuts. 
137,374 cwts. were imported in 1874. 

ITo. 84. Model in wax, showiiig the Germination of the 
Cocoa Palm. The minute embryo occupies a small cavity in 
the firm, white albumen, or kernel, of the nut. 

ITo. 85. Section of the Stem of Cocoa-Ntjt Palm, furnish- 
ing' Porcwpine-tvood, 

Oil-Paiji {Elais guineensis, L.) of Western Africa. CASE 

No. 86. Fruit-clusters of Elaisy from which ' Palm-Oil ' is 71, 72^ 
obtained by boiling in water. Specimens of ' Palm-Oil, and its 
important manufiictured products are exhibited. 1,045,143 
cwts. of ' Palm-Oil ' were imported in 1874. A selection of 
beads used in exchange for the oil with the natives of South 
and West Africa is exhibited on the bottom shelf of case 72. 

Seychelle Palm (Lodoicea Seychellarum, Lab.). Remark- CASE 
able from the form of its fruit. The * Double Cocoa-Nuts,' 73, 74. 
which prior to the discovery of the Seychelles (near Madagas- 
car) were occasionally found floating in the Indian Ocean, from 
the mystery attached to their origin were highly prized, and 
enormous sums were paid for them. 

No. 87. Section of ' Double Cocoa-jS'ut,' and 

Uo. 88. Germinating fruit of same. 

No. 89. Wax obtained by scraping the trunk of the Wax- 
Palm of the Andes {Geroxylon andicola, H. B. ). One tree is said 
to afford about 25 lbs. It is used with tallow in making candles. 

Leaves and plaited-work of the Carnauba Palm of Brazil 
{Ccypei^iicia eerier a, Mt.). 

No, 90. Stems of Coperniciat showing the spirally- 
arranged leaf-scars. From the inside of the trunk the Brazilians 
prepare a ^farinlia,^ 

No. 91. Wax obtained from the surface of the young leaves. 

No. 92. Cap and Belt of very fine plait of the split leaves CASE 
of the Australian Cabbage Palm {Corypha australis, R. Br.) 75. 

In Case 76 observe Mats and other articles made of the leaves CASE 
of Corypha sp. 76. 

Plaited-work of the leaves of Phoenix, chiefly from central CASE 
and Southern Airica. 77. 
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CASE Date-Palm {Phcsnix dactylifera^ L.). Invalnable to the de- 

78. sort tribes of Northern Africa and the Sahara, whose most im- 
portant wants it supplies. The fruit is the common food of 
themselves and their cattle, while their hnts and houses are 
chiefly constructed of Date- wood. 

The culture of the Date is of great antiquity. It was emble- 
matio of the Jewish nation. Jericho was th e City of Palm-trees. 
Date-Palms introduced into Southern Europe, seldom or imper- 
fectly mature their fruit. The leaves are employed in 
church festivals. 

THo, 93. Baskets made of the leaves and leaf-stalks of the 
Datb-Palm. 

No. 94. Dates and Date Cake, as sold at the Monastery, 
Mount Sinai, to travellers. 
CASE Mats, Baskets, &c., chiefly made of the leaves of Phoenix 

79. sylvestris, Boxb. 

CASE Vegetable-Ivory Palm {PhytelepJias macrocarpa, R. & P.), of 
80^ Central America and New Granada. 

No. 95. Showing the attachment of the fruits to the 
prostrate stem. 

No. 96. Entire matured fruits. 
No. 97. IvoRT-NuTS, laid open. 

No. 98. Model of Temple, Chess-men, and ornaments, of 
Vegetable Ivory. 
CASE Case 81, occupied chiefly by apparatus employed in collecting' 

81. the vinous sap of the Palmyra Palm {Borassus flahelliformisy 
L.) ; when fermented, called * Toddy.' It is boiled down, to a 
large extent, for * Jaggery,' or Palm- Sugar. 

Note Hindoo and Cingalese Books, made of strips of leaves 
of the * Palmyra ' {Borassus) Palm, with style used to mark the 
characters. 
CASE No. 99. Forked stem of the DouM Palm (HyphBiie thebaica^ 

82. Mt.), of Egypt. Exceptional in the Palm Order from its 
branching trunk. 

No. 100. Fruits of Hyplmne. The thick rind in colour 
and taste resembles Gingerbread, hence a common name of this 
Palm, 'Gingerbread-tree.' 

Observe the huge sheaths (spathes) which enclose the flower- 
ing branches oiMaximiliana regia, Mt., a Brazilian Palm ; used 
by the Indians as baskets. 
CASE No. 101. Prickly roots thrown out from the stem above 

83. the surface of the ground, by the ' Zanona Palm * {Socratea^ sp.), 
in Panama ; used to grate the pulp of the Cocoa-Nut. 
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No. 102. Betel Nuts, the fruit of Areca Catechu^ L. In CASE 
the Indian islands and China used in enormous quantities to 84. 
•chew with lime and the leaves of species of Pepper. The Nuts 
are astringent, and a decoction is used in dyeing. 

Wine Palm (Ganjota urens, L.), affording in India * Toddy * 
-and Sugar. [See plant under dome of Palm-stove.] 

No. 103. Hammock made of thread obtained from the CASE 
young leaves of the Tucum Palm {Astrocaryum vulgare, Mt.), in 85. 
Brazil. Ornamented with feathers. 

The upper part of this Case contains cloth of twisted thread CASE 
made from the leaves of the Ruffia Palm {Baphia Ikiffia, Mt.), 86. 
by the Malagasy. Garments in common use in Madagascar 
are of this cloth. 

Note the beautiftilly imbricated scales of the fruits of 
JRapJiia spp. 

Sago Palms {Sagm RumpliHf Willd., S, Icevis, Rph., etc.). 
Sago is obtained from the cellular central portion of the trunk, 
the tree being felled, cut into lengths, and split. Ordinary sago 
is the starch thus procured, mixed with water and granulated. 
It is finally prepared at Singapore and Malacca. 

No. 104. Sago Cakes, a staple article of food in the Mo- 
luccas. Sold at about 10s. per thousand. 

Observe over fireplace Case containing specimens of machine 
wood carving. CASE 

No. 105. Dragon's Blood, a resin obtained from the fruits 87. 
of Galamus Draco, Willd., and allied species. Chiefly employed 
to colour varnishes, etc. [Specimens, in fruit and leaf, of resin- 
producing Palms are much wanted, along with the product.] CASE 

* Canes ' and ' Rattans,' the long flexible stems of species of 88, 89. 
€alamus, imported for caning chairs, broom-making, etc. CASE 

No. 106. CoQUiLLA Nuts, the fruit of the Piassaba Palm 90. 
iAttalea funifera, Mt.), of Brazil, Venezuela, etc. Used in 
turnery- work. They are very hard, and take a high polish. 

No. 107. Piassaba Fibre, from the leaf-stalks of Aitalea 
Junifera, Mt., and Leopoldinia Fiassaha, Wallace. Used for 
cordage, street-brooms, etc. 

ACOTYLEDONS. 

The Table-Cases are devoted to Cryptogams, or Acotyledons, 
plants which do not bear manifest flowers, nor produce seeds 
containing an embryo, as do the great Classes of Dicotyledons 
and Mon.ocotyledons. 

Acotyledons furnish comparatively few economic products ; 
further investigation very probably may increase the number 
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of these. The name of the Order represented in each Case i» 
shown on a label attached nnder the glass. 

Fern Order {FiUces). Chiefly specimens of Trnnks oF 
Tree-Ferns, and sections showing their internal stmcture. Bat 
yery few species are applied to economic uses. Prom the rhi- 
zomes of some species, as the common Brake (Fteris nquilina^ 
L.), a farinaceous food is obtained in times of scarcity. One or 
two species (the Male Shield-Fern, etc.) are employed in medi- 
cine as anthelmintics. 

Under the allied 'Horse-tail* and * Club-Moss' Orders, 
observe — 

ITo. 108. Door-mats of Club-Moss {Lycopodiuni), from 
Sweden. 

No. 109. Dutch Rushes (Equhetum hyemale^ L.), used 
for scouring and polishing. Their roughness is due to a deposit^ 
of siliceous particles in the epidermis. 

Under the ' Moss Order,' note, — 

No 110. BoG-Moss {Sphagnurn)j excellently adapted to 
pack living plants in for carriage, from its retention of water,, 
like a sponge. Used in Lapland to swathe children. It con- 
tributes largely to the formation of peat. 

No. 111. Hassocks, made in the North of England, of the 
Hair-Moss (Polytrichum), with basket and broom of the same. 

liichen Order (Lichenes). 

No. 112. Specimens of Oechij., Cudbear, and Litmus, pre- 
pared from species of Roccella, Lecanora, etc., used to dye 
shades of purple-red, or ' mauve.* These dyes may be obtained 
from the same species by different modes of treatment. Litmus 
is valuable as a test for the presence of acids, which change its 
purple to a red. 

No. 113. Lichen-Bread, used in Finland in time of scarcity. 

No. 114. Iceland Moss {Getrariaislaivdica, Ach.). Chemi- 
cally allied to Starch. It swells in water ; and, when boiled, 
gelatinizes on cooling. Used by invalids. 

No. 115. Reindeer-Moss (Gladonia raiigiferina,'H.off.),t}i& 
winter food of that animal. 

Mushroom Order {Fungi), of which the MW/iroom, Puff^ 
hall, and ^ Mould* are examples. 

Observe specimens of * Amadou,' or German tinder, prepared 
from Pohjportts fomentarins, Fr., parasitical on the Oak, Birch, 
etc. 

' Amadou ' is prepared by beating thin slices of the fungus, 
and soaking them in solution of Nitre. ' Black Amadou ' is 
impregnated with gunpowder. 
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No. 116. MoRELLS {Morcliella cdcalontay L,), used in ragouts 
and other dishes. 

ITo. 117. Native Bread of Australia {Mylitta austraUs, 
Berk.), used by the Aborigines. 

No, 118. Truffles {Tuber cibarium, Sibth.), found, by the 
aid of dogs, a few inches below the surface of the ground in 
various parts of England, and on the Continent. The London 
supply is" chiefly from Kent, Wilts, and Hants. 

No. 119. Wood stained green by Peziza CBVuginosa, Fr., 
used in Tunbridge-ware and fancy work. 

Seaweed Order (Algce). Including also very numerous 
species from fresh water and moist surfaces. Some exhibit an 
extreme simplicity of structure, consisting of single microscopic 
cells, as the Red Snows {Pahnella nivalis and others), which 
in Arctic and Alpine countries sometimes appear in quantity. 
The substance of several marine species is chemically similar 
to Starch, and, like it, swells in boiling water. 

The * Lavers ' {Porphyra, Viva, Plocaria, and others), are 
esculent. 

No. 120. * Laminarian Horn,' prepared from Laminaria 
htidcinalis, Ag., of the Cape of Good Hope. 

No. 121. Durvilloea utillsj Bory, a gigantic seaweed of the 
Southern Ocean. Said to be used in Chili for food, made into 
soup, etc. 

No. 122. Portion of stem, etc., of Macrocystis jnjrifcra, 
Agh., an enormous seaweed, abounding in the Antarctic Ocean, 
between the parallels of 10° and 6i!°, Specimens from 100 to 
200 feet in length are common : they sometimes occur from 
500 to perhaps 1000 feet. 

No. 123. Irish Moss, or Carrageen (Chondriis crispiis, 
Lngb., and C, mammillosii^j Grev ), imported from the West of 
Ireland for cattle- feeding and dietetic purposes. 

No. 124.* GuLF-wEKD {8argas.m>n baccijerum, Agh.), !ound 
in enormous quantity, floating in an eddy of the Atlrm ic, to 
the west of the Azores, from '20° to 36° north latitude, and 
again west of the Bahamas. 

No. 125. Kelp, the ash of the common Sea-wrack {Fucus 
vesiculostts, L., with other species) burnt in the open air. 
Contains from 5 to 8*5 per cent, of Carbonate of Soda. 

No. 126. Iodine, obtained from various species of Fucus 
{F. vesiculosuSy L., F. nodosus, L., etc.). 

Round the Gallery railing of this Room observe two stems 
of a species of Calamus^ an £ast Indian Palm, one measuring 
369 feet in length, and the other 160 feet. 



Id one of Uie window-reoeeaes observe the 'ViNEGUi-PLUn',' 
floating upon syrop, in which it indnces iermentataon. It is 
a 'SIoQld,' the spawn (mjceliain) of which forms a tough 
web. 

Boosi No. IX. 

The passage tcading to the east door, between the Cases 
TSo. 91 and 03, contains steras of Tree-Ferns, natives of the 
islands of the Southern Hemisphere, India, etc., where, es- 
pecially in New Zealand and Norfolk Island, they become a 
prominent feature in the landscape. 

Room No. X. 

Specimens of a miscellaneoas character, which cannot be 
identified with their respective species, and other objects which 
do not admit of systematic classtficatioii, are hero exhibited. 
ASB Cases 97, 98, and 99 contain sectiong of stems, showing the 
', 98, injury done to the wood by insects, bad pnming, etc, 
,100. Series illustrating the preparation of varions perfnmes. 
ASB In Cases 101 and 102 are exhibited several Bobes or Dresses 
)l-2, from Tahiti, made of Tapa cloth {Broussonetia paptfri/era. 
Vent.), and ornamented with other vegetable tissues. Pre- 
sented by H.R.H:. The Duke of Edinburgh. For other 
specimens of Tapa Cloth, see Case 83, Museum I. 
ASE Nests of Wasps, constructed by these insects, of masticated 
.03. wood. 

ASE Specimens of Paper and materials used in Paper-making. 
.04. (Samples of Paper made of the fibre of variona species, are 
exhibited, in their classified collections, under the Natural 
Orders to which they belong.) 

106, and 107 contain specimens illustrating vogc- 
logy and pathology. 

i-Cases contain n very miscellaneous collection 
hich cannot be referred to their proper places in 
series, also a small collection of fossil woods, 
ireplace is a case of specimens of the Silkworm 
'bus {Bombyx Cynthia), of China ; now introduced 
ttto Western Enrope and Algeria, 
e of the window-recesses a case of Lichens and 
irought from the Arctic regions by exploring 
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MUSEUM No. in. 

This Museum is devoted chiefly to specimens of Colonial 
Timber, most of which were obtained from the several Interna- 
tional Exhibitions. The collection is arranged in groups 
according to the countries producing them, and not with any 
attempt at scientific classification, as in the other Museums. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that most of the specimens 
here exhibited are duplicates of those contained in the arranged 
collections, where they are necessarily small to suit the shelves 
of the Cabinets. Here, their ftiU diameter is shown, and the 
magnitude of many of our Colonial trees become the more 
striking. 

The old Orangery has been devoted to these collections, and 
the annexed Plan of the House will serve to direct visitors to 
the more important specimens which it contains. 

1. Trinidad and British Guiana. 

2. British Guiana. 

3. Ditto, ditto. 

4. Ditto, ditto. Note also a fine plank of Gedrus atlantica^ 
Man. 

5. Plank of Deodara {Cedrus deodara, Roxb.), and tall 
stems of Tree Ferns. 

6. Ditto, ditto. 

7. Large slab of Camphor wood (Oinnamonium Camphora^ 
Nees et Eb,), and portion of a branch of Dragcm Tree of 
Teneriffe. 

8. Canada, etc. 

9. Canada. Observe a fine slab of the White Pine {Pinus 
sirdbuSf L.) 

10. Victoria, 

11. East and West Indies and Algeria. Also a case of 
Vegetable Resinous Products, from Messrs. Wallis, Long Acre. 

12. A set of diagrams, illustrating the natural orders of 
the vegetable kingdom. Prepared by Prof. Oliver, for the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensington. 

13 and 14. A relic of * Heme's Oak,' blown down in 
Windsor Forest, August 31, 1863. Presented by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Also a Collection of Woods from Tuscany. A 
series of British-grown Woods. And an interesting series 
illustrating the manufacture of children's toys as carried on in 
Saxony. It will be seen that the rough design of the toy 
required is first turned in a circular piece of wood by the lathe ; 
sections are then cut out and finished by hand. 

15. Tasmanian Timber Trophy. 
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16 and 17. Ceylon, St. Helena, Guatemala, etc. Also a 
specimen of Bahamas Satin Wood. 

18. Canada and British Columbia. Observe fine Sections of 
Canadian White Oak {Quercus alha^ L.), and of the Douglas 
Fir {Abies Doiiglasii, Ldl.), of British Columbia. Also a magni- 
ficent Section of the Common Oak {Querciis Bohir, L.), grown 
in Denmark. 

19. New South Wales and Victoria. 

20. Queensland. 

21. New. Zealand. 

22. Natal. Also Welmiscliia mirahilts. Hook. fil. 
28. Tasmania. 

24, 25, 26. New South Wales. 

On Table No. 11 is an instructive series of sections of the 
Cork Oak {Qiiercus Siiber^ L.), showing the growth of the bark 
(Cork) firom one to fifteen years. 

On the Natal sideboard (No. 22) is a glazed case containing 
specimens of the peculiar WelwitscMa mirdbiUsy Hook, fil.^ 
This plant, which is closely allied to the Conifers or Pine 
Family, was discovered by Dr. Welwitsch in 1859, on an 
elevated sandy plateau in south-west tropical Africa. It grows 
in a hard stony soil, where little or no rain falls. It has but 
two leaves, which exist the whole life of the plant, which is 
said to be 100 years. These leaves lie flat upon the ground, 
and are about six feet long. 

Between the Tasmanian and New South Wales Collections 
(Nos. 23 and 24), is the base, as well as a transverse section, 
of a curiously-formed trunk of a tree known in Ascencion as 
" Lapacho." The wood is used for ship - building in the 
Arsenal of Ascencion. 

Between Buttress 3 and 4 note large section of Cedar of 
Lebanon {Cedriis lAbanl, Loud.), from a tree grown in the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. The specimen measures 4 feet 5 inches 
in diameter, and was 113 years old. Adjoining this is a large 
washing bowl, made by native mahogany cutters, from the 
trunk of a single mahogany tree, in British Honduras. 

Bebween 4 and 5 is a fine specimen of Scotch Fir {Finns 
sylvesiris, L.), from Rothiemurchus. Also some large 
specimens of Virgin Cork, introduced into this country for 
application in rustic garden work, etc. Note also, at Buttress 
No. 5 of Plan, some very fine stems of Bamboo adapted for 
fishing-rods, etc. 

Between 6 and 7 observe a model, in wax, of the Bafflesia 
Arndldiy R. Br., a gigantic parasite upon the stems of some of 
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the Vine Order, growing in Sumatra. The flower measures 
from 8 feet to 8 feet 6 inches across. The plant is destitute 
of stem and leaves. Models of early stages of the flower are 
also exhibited. [See Bhizanth Order, Museum No. 1., Case 
101.] 

Between 7 and 8 is a specimen of the trunk of a Bunya 
Bunya (Araticaria BidvnlUi, Hk.), from Queensland ; and close 
to this is a branch of the celebrated Dragon-tree of Orotava 
{Draccena Draco, L.), destroyed by a gale in 1867. 

Between 8 and 9 is a group of Grass Gum-trees {Xanthor^ 
rhoea, spp») and Kingia amtralis, R, Br. — Plants of Australia, 
which, though bearing some outward resemblance to each 
other, belong respectively to the Lily and Bush families. 

Between 17 and 18 is a case containing a most peculiar 
formation from the root of the Double Coooa-Nut {Lodoicea 
SeycheUanmif Lab.). The actual root in a growing state is 
seated in this bowl or cup, and the rootlets pass into the earth 
through the holes seen inside this specimen. 
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Palmaceae 75 
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Rosaceae 28 

Rose-apples 31 
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Salicaceae 

Sal vadora persica 

Sandal-wood 

Sandarach 

Sandbox-tree 

Sander's-wood, Red 
Sanseviera zeylanica 
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Sap-green 

Sapindaceae 

Sapodilla Order 

Sapotaceas 

Sappan-wood 
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